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Art. I. View of the Rife, Progrefs, and prefent State of the Eng- 
life Government in Bengal : Including a Reply to the Mifrepre/entations 
of Mr. Bolts. By Harry Verelit, Efq; late Governor of Bengal. 
4to. 12s. Boards. Nourfe. 1772. 


.OLOMON faid, indeed, a wife thing when he obferved, 
, ) that * he that is firft in his own caule, feemeth juft; but 
his neighbour cometh and fearcheth him *.” 

This celebrated d:é?um was never, perhaps, more remark- 
ably verified than in Mr. Bolts’s cafe. “That malcontent writer 
publifhed, about a year ago, a very alarming inveétive againft 
fome of the principal fervants of the Eaft India Company, efpe- 
cially againft the gentlemen employed in the adminiftration of 
the Company’s affairs in Bengal; taxing them with the moft 
intolerable infolence of power, accufing them of the moft arbi- 
trary aéts of oppreffion, in fhort, reprefenting the whole tenor 
of their conduct as tending dire&lly toward the total deftrution 
of our Afiatic trade and dominions. His book was fpecioufly 
written; he talked Joudly, too, of his own perfonal injuries ; 
and the public lent an attentive ear to his complaints. The 
work was generally pronounced unanfwerable; and, it muft be 
confefled, that we were among the number of thofe who paid 
more regard to it than was, perhaps, ftrictly due, from expe- 
rienced and cautious readers, to the declamations of a man who 
might ¢ have been fufpected to have written under the too 





* Prov. xviii. 17. 

+ And who, indeed, was fufpeéed by us, at the time when we 
drew up the account of his Confiderations: fee Review for March, 
1772, p. 2373 where it is remarked that ‘ allowance was to be made 
for the refentment which Mr. Bolts muft feel for his own perfonal in- 
juries.’ We have now, however, a very different idea of the nature 
of thofe injuries of which he complained. 
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erful infuence of his private refentments. Refentments 
not eafily to be fmothered in the breaft of an ambitious man, 
who had found himfelf interrupted in his fchemes, and checked 
in his ardent purfuit of thofe immenfe advantages, by which 
(as a trader) in only fix years, he had gained not lefs than 
nipety thouland pounds! 

Flyat there are many things which cry aloud for reformation, 
in the direction and management of the affairs of this great 
commercial Company, is unqueftionably true ; and it is equally 
iconteftible that the evils which call for redrefs, can by none 
be pointed out, with that intelligence and certamty, which may 
be expected from thofe, alone, who have been perfonaily ac= 
quaimted with their fertlements and governments in the Eaft, 
But, if the men who are thus qualified to give evidence in a 
matter of fo much importance to the nation, as well as to the 
Company in particular, are not poflefled, likewife, of the ftridet 
integrity and honour, how can we ever depend on the informa- 
tion they give us, or place any confidence in thofe reprefenta- 
tions which, with the faireft femb!ance of truth, may be chiefly 
calculated to promote the ends of crafty fpeculetion, or to 
gratify the malice of difappointed ambition, or infatiable ava- 
rice? 

‘lL hat this has, in fome meafure, been the cafe with refpec 
to Mr. Bolts, and his celebrated Confiderations, we have but too 
much reafon to conclude, from the many decifive detections 
which Governor Verel{t has here made, of that writer’s crafty 
endeavours to miflead the public, in a great variety of par- 
ticulars. 

Mr. Verelft’s publication is divided into five chapters ; ; and 
to.thele are added, a voluminous Appendix, confilting of origi- 
nal papers, ferving to illuftrate and corroborate the facts ad- 
vanced in the preceding chapters ; and comprehending a come 
plete detail of the Select Committee’s correfpondence with the 
Court of Directors, during Lord Clive’s and Mr. Verelft’s go- 
vernment in Bengal: together with extracts of other authentic 
papers, letters, committee proceedings, &c. &c. 

To tie above-mentioned five chapters is pretixed, a large ins 
troductory difcourfe, containing ** A Refutation of fuch “Parts 
of Confiderations on India Affairs as are not referred to in any 
aeneral Liwition of this wark :”—and a mott complete refuta- 
cion it appears to be, of what the Author terms Mr. Bolts’s 
“* Chaos of Inveétive.” We here fee an artful man fuccefsfully 
traced through all the intricacies and cenfufion in which his 
declamations are ftudioufly involved, with the unworthy view 
ef being thereby the better enabled to pervert the truth, and 
syiflead the inquiring public; we fee him, on the mof un- 
quewignadle evidence, convicted of the grofleft miseprefenta- 
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tions even of the moft notorious facts ; we fee his credit, as a 
writer, totally annihilated, and his character, as a man, juitly 
expofed to the cenfure of the honeft, indigriant Reader. 

In the fift chapter, entitled, ** A general View of the Af- 
fairs of Bengal, from the Capture of Calcutta, in 1757, to the 
Giant of the Dewanny to the India Company, in 1765,” we 
have an hiftorical deduction which entirely demolifhes Mr. 
Bolts’s reprefentation of political tranfactions, ‘ by proving 
thofe acts of the Seleét Committee to bave flowed from a fenfe 
of duty, and knowledge of the public intereft, which thac 
gentleman has attributed to malignant paflions, or to yet 
meaner motives.’ 

Chap. II. contains an Account of the Diforders in the Col- 
leGtion of the Revenues of Bengal, before they belonged to the 
Company, and of the Caufes which impeded a Reformation. 
This is a very valuable part of the work, and is clofed bya 
curious tabular view of the ftate of Bengal revenues and charges, 
fhewing the grofs and nett receipts of the Company’s land re- 
venues, and the civil and military charges, from May 1765, at 
the commencement of Lord Clive’s fecond government, to 
April 1770. 

Chap. III. relates to the Money and Coinage of Bengal. 
We have here a mafterly inveftigation of a fubject equally nice 
and important, with a dete€tion of the errors of former writers, 
particularly the ingenious author of Some Obfervations on this 
Subject, written for the ufe of the Court of Directors. 

The fourth Chapter relates generally to the internal Com- 
merce of Bengal; but the principal object of the Author’s at- 
tention is the Society eftablithed in 1765, for conducting the 
trade in falt, beetle-nut, and tebacco. And here Mr. Bolts is 
convicted in feveral inftances of difingenuity and mifrepre- 
fentation. 

The contents of the fifth Chapter are extremely curious, and 
will place the abilities of the ingenious Writer in a very ad- 
vantageous light. The defign of this part of the Governor’s 
performance, is to fhew the impoffibility of introducing Englifh 
laws into Bengal; and to offer fome hints with regard to the 
nature of thole regulations which the manners and habits of the 
natives may admit. In the foregoing chapters, the principal 
objects of government are examined, fo far as the power and 
influence of the Englifh have produced a change; with refpeét 
to which, it is here juftly remarked, en paffant, that * the 
Reader who is converfant with the hiftories of more fettled 
fates, will not be greatly furprized if fome errors fhould ap- 
pear ; and will judge with temper [not with the @/perity of @ 
Baits} the conduct of men who, compelled by necefit:y, have 
acted in a nsw feene, unaided by experience.’-- Cirtata'y Cane. 
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poUR will here make large and liberal allowances. —Our Av- 
thor’s general reflections, in reference to the fubject of this laft 
chapter, will not be unacceptable to our intelligent Readers ; 

‘ If, fayshe, in Great Britain, where the form of our government 
has grown upto maturity in the courfe of feveral ages; where the power 
of each magiftrate has undergone frequent difcutlions from the united 
wijJom of fucceflive generations ; where all authority is committed 

to the hands of men formed by education for their feveral ftations, 
and where the effects of its exertion may be traced in our hiftory ; if, 
in acountry like this, we are perpetually alarmed with. fuppofed in- 
vations of our rights, and frightful pictures of encreafing defpotifm 
are daily held forth to terrify the people, what a portrait might the 
dulleft imagination exhibit of Bengal? By minds open to fuch im- 
reflions, little regard will be had to the difierent manners and ha- 
Gite of a people; to the enterprifing Mahomedan or Armenian 
oppofed to the gentle native of India; to the condition of con- 
guerors living amidit a tunid and fubmiffive race, Itke foldiers un- 
rettraincd by difcipline ; of men clamoroufly demanding the protec- 
rion of laws ill enderilood and worfe applied, where intcreft and 
paffion unite to confound all order, and where lordly traders, impa- 
ticnt of controul, hope to gratify their own fordid avarice in the 
general wreck. Such confiderations will have little weight with 
many readers, who will eftimate our conduct in the government of 
Bengal by the rigid letter of thofe laws, which the more perfect po- 
lity of Great Britain can alone admit. Without examining my own 
conduct by rules which I do not underittand, and which were not 
formed for the feene in which I acted, it will fully fatisfy my am- 
bition, if to the candid and difpaffionate I fhall appear to have pur- 
fued the tnterefts of my employers, to have refpected the rights of 
others, and to have deferved the character of an honeit man.’ 

The author now proceeds to his view of this particular 
branch of his general fubject, and obferves, that when Lord 
Clive (whofe conduct is occafionally vindicated, as opportunity 
effers, throughout the whole of this performance) arrived im 
Bengal, in 1765, the Englifh had gradually advanced to that 
point which rendered a continuance of their former fyftem im- 
poffible. A change, therefore, naturally took place; and our 
author intimates the neceffity of our examining the principles 
on which the fubfequent change was conducted, by the mo- 
tives which our fituation at that time fuggefted ; and he obferves, 
that if we would form a juft judgment, we muft attend to the 
whole affairs of the company, both at home and abroad. 

“ Ihave here, fays he, given a plain and artlefs narration of our 
tranfactions, and might now difimifs the fubjeét,. but that, after the 
experience of more than twenty years, I feel myfelf inftigated to re- 
filt thofe wild opinions, which probably have arifen from ignorance 
of the country. To demonftrate the impofibility of introducing 
Englifh laws, or, indeed, any. new fyftem, will not be dificult. To 
point out thofe alterations in government, by which it may be poffible 
to connect the welfare of Bengal with the intereft of Great Britain, is 
a more arduous tafk, 1 thall attempt the latter part with extreme. 
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cifidence and diftruft, fince our own experience is yet very imper- 
feét, and that of other nations can afford little affiftance.’ 

Mr. Verelft proceeds to remark, that even men who are well 
verfed in hiftory do not always imbibe the {pirit of nations, nor 
trace the various means by which the minds of a people gradu- 
ally unfold to civilization, and are moulded for the reception of 


laws. “ 
+ They regard not, fays he, the flow growth of thofe opénions, 


which can alone give effect to limitations of power in. the magittrate, 
but would tranfplant iv an initant a fyftem of laws eitablifhed in this 
country by the progreflive experience of ages, and impofe 1t on a 
dittant people whofe religion, whofe cuftoms, whofe habits of think- 
ing, and manner of life, equally prohtbit the attempt. 

‘ Yhefe are net errors of the vulgar. The philofopher here only 
miftakes. Atk the peafant his right toa field; his father enjoyed it 
before him. Let a clown be flightly beaten fora trefpafs, whom an 
action at law would have ruined: he underflands not the trial by 
jury, or the relation it bears to our government; yet he complains 
of arbitrary violence, and his caufe is efpoufed by his neighbours, as 
little informed as himfelf. 

‘ Thisfpirit, this opinion of right, which gives force and effect to 
our laws, 1s matwred by age, and tranfmitted from father to fon, 
ke the fubjects to which it relates. If the northern nations who 
broke in upon the Roman empire could not relifh thefe beauties of 
art which are the immediate objects of fenfe, how can a people re- 
ceive even benencial provifions, which have no exiftence but in the 
mind, are known but by their effe&, and which experience alone 
can approve? lutricate laws among a rude people may, like refine- 
mentsin religion, be ufefal to men entruited wirh the facred depofit. 
‘The more anxious the care of the legiflator, the more complex the 
limitations of power, the more occafions of abufe will occur. Law- 
yers, like the priefts of old, will judge of the duties of men by the 
intereits of their own order, and the oppreffed fabje& will feel the 
initituion a burthen without reaping the fmalleit advantage, Even 
fuppofing men of enlightened minds and tried integrity to prefide, 
their influence will fcarcely be felt, ‘he dread of the Englifh name 
has proved a plentiful fource of oppreffion in the hands of private 
men. Shall! we add a complicated fytem of laws to impole on a 
timid and indolent race? Who will underitand his rights? Who 
will apply to our courts for redrefs? Thus to leffen the powers of 
government, mutt we Ay to anarchy, and render every Englith go- 
mattah* the interpreter of his ownclaims ? There are fome notions of 
guitice not confined to time and place, derived from the neceffary in- 
tercourfe of men, and common to every clime. ‘lnefe are the toun- 
dations of all government, and from fuch fimple beginnings muft our 
faoric be reared. To render all rights plain and fimple, to remove 
rather the occafion than means.of oppreffion, and to enforce a prompt 
adminiftration of juftice, zecording to the primary laws of all na- 
tions, can alone be fafely attempted. 

* This fubje&t deferves a fuller difcufion. Let us therefore de- 
&end fomewhat into detail. Perfonal contraés form a confiderable 





* A black agent, or factor. 
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title in every code; and here different nations approach neareft to. 
each other. Our law of contracts is greatly borrowed from the civjl 
law, which has been adopted with fome little variation by all the 
other nations of Europe. The commentaries upon the Koran, as far 
as they regard matters of contract, are, I am told, chiefly derived 
from the fame law, eftablifhed in the Greek empire, and are re- 
ceived, fubject to the arbitrary will of the prince and his Officers 
wherever the Mahomedan religion prevails. 

$ The truth is, that there can be little diverfity, where all men 
have the fame intention, and exprefs it nearly in the fame manner, 
No fooner do mutual neceflities beget an exchange of commodities, 
than the nature of a fale is perfectly underftood. If J relinquifh my 
horfe, and accept the price, in no quarter of the world can this 
fimple tranfaction be miflaken, So he that receives goods froma 
merchant without mention of price, tacitly engages to pay their real 
valuein the market. So likewife he that employs a perfon to tranf 
act bufinefs, or perform any work, undertakes to pay him as much 
as his labour deferves. Yet even here fome diverfities will occur in 
the laws of different itates. Not to mention the various caufes or 
confiderations of contracting, every agreement has a relation not to 
the parties only, but to all around them, to the goyernment, to the 
ftate of commerce, to the police of the country. 

© Public rights are every where more expofed than private. The 
extent of the former renders them lefs fubjeét to infpection, and the 
officers employed have little intereft in their defence. In the mott 
free countries the magiftrate is therefore armed with extracrdinary 
powers, and is permitted to vindicate his claim, when a lapfe of 
time feems to have eftablifhed the right in another. Where fhal} this 
privilege end? What fuperior remedies fhall the magiftrate poffefs? 
Into what hands fhall he follow the property of his debtors? or what 
tranfactions fhall he be permitted to unravel ? 

‘ Again, various degrecs of credit prevail in the dealings of dif- 
ferent nations, but in none are all engagements ézmediately executed. 
Upon what mutual undertaking muit the contract be founded, by 
what evidence fupported, before the individwal can call upon the 
magiftrate for afliftance ? When fhall it be confidered as his duty to 
interfere? What procefs againft the perfon fhall the creditor de- 
mand? What punifhment be inflicted to enforce the payment of 
debts? What unequal contratis fhall the creditor be admitted to 
refcind ? 

‘ Thefe are queftions which no general reafoning can enable us to 
an{wer, but which the prudent legiflator muii determine, with a view 
to the prefent fituation and commerce of his fubjects. 

‘ The hungry and neceflitous will ever commit cepredations on 
property. ‘This is an evil which the public are concerned to reprefs, 
and encoyragement mutt be given to the owner in purfuit, whether 
the injury be an open and violent, or a fecret theft. To what 
cafes thall this right extend? By what transfer of poffefion 
fhall the property be changed? Shall the rule vary, as the thing 
taken can be more eafily conveyed or concealed ? How fhall we de- 
cide between the intereit of a tair purchafer on one hand, and the 
claim of a meritorious profecutor of crimes, himfelf equally inno- 
cent, equally injured on the other? Thefe aad innumerable Jike 
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mut finally depend on the fate and condition of a nation ; 


S oints, “ > : 4 
aa he, who is in the fmallett degree converfant with the hittory of 


Jaws in any country, mutt have obferved, that they perpetually vary 
with the varying condition of a people. As well might we tranf- 
he full grown oak :to the banks of the Ganges, as dream that 
any part of acode, matured by the patient labours of fucceflive 


plant ¢ 


judges and legiflators in this iiland, can potiibly coalefce with the 
cufloms of Bengal.’ : . ; | 

The ingenious Author, purfuing his chain of reafoning, goes 
on to inveftigate the domeftic relations of private life, and pro- 
ceeds to obferve, that different nations diverge, as it were, ftill 
farther from the common centre, until climate, reliyion, and 
Jaws confpiring, have formed creatures fo diffimilar to each 
other, as might tempt one to rank them under different {pecies. 
And, as he juftly adds, as well might we expect that the Hin- 
dvo could change his colour, as that feveral millions of people 
fhould, in an inftant, renounce thofe cuftoms in which they 
have lived, which habit bas confirmed, and which religion has 
taught them to revere. But, fays our Author, if this were 
accomplifhed, more than half our work would yet remain. 
They muft not only renounce old, but aflume new manners ; 
the man muft be new created: and this prodigy be effected by 
unknown laws, repugnant to every thing he had heard, feen, 


or felt. 

Our Author illuftrates this reafoning by an appeal to facts, 
as well as to the force of habit, and the prejudices derived from 
cuftom: tor inftance : 

‘ A plurality of wives, he obferves, is admitted throughout the 
Eaft. itis a law derived from the climate. ‘* Women in hot cli- 
mates, fays the prefident Montefquieu, are marriageable at eight, 
nine, or ten years; they are old at twenty. It is therefore ex- 
tremely natural, that in thefe placesa man, when no law oppofes, 
fhould leave one wife to take another, and that polygamy thould be 
introduced.”’ Our Jaws, formed in a temperate climate, where the 
charms of women are better preferved, where they arrive later at 
maturity, and their reafon accompanies their beauty, have adopted 
the natural equality between the fexes, and allow but one wife. 
The children of others are confidered as baitards, the relation of pa- 
rent and child is diffolved, and they are not permitted to inherit. 

‘ A dying father diftributes his effects. He gives the bulk of his 
fortune to the fon of his favourite, making a proper provifion for ali. 
The happy man enters on the poffeflion, and enjoys it for years, 
with the approbation of all around him. Laws are now difcovered, 
by which the marriage of his mother is void, and the teftament of 
his father annulled. ‘The poor wreich is dragged before our courts, 
and committed to a dungeon, until he produces the money, which 
he has innocently fpent. In vain would he implore their mercy, 
and deprecate a punifhment he had never deferved. The judge 
might commiferate, but could not redrefs, for the rules of private 
Property no powercan fuipend. Thus thould we teach the encircling 
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fpeftators to admire our juftice, and blefs the hands that had im. 
pofed the yoke. Could we even tear the feelings of nature from 
their hearts, the gaping creatures would wonder at the violence, 
without underftanding the object to be attained. 

‘ Marriage is a ftate conneéted with the former relation, and 
inftituted for the better performance of a parent’s duty. It varies, 
however, in different countries, not only as to forms and folemnities, 
the age of contracting, and the rights of property conveyed, but 
likewife as to the power and dominion of a hufband. It is a hap. 
pinefs to live in thofe climates, which permit a free communication, 
where that fex, who have moft charms, embellifh without corrupting 
fociety. 

: This happinefs, however, cannot be the lot of every nation, 
In climates where marriage is contracted at an early age, before 
reafon aflumes her empire, where the paflions are quickened by the 
near approach of the fun, and morality ferves only to awaken re. 
morfe, the confinement of women univerfally prevails. ‘* Thofe, 
fays the prefident Montefquieu, who confider the horrible crimes, 
the treachery, the black villainies, the poifonings, the aflaflinations, 
which the liberty of women has produced at Goa, and in the Porta. 
guefe fettlements in the Indies, where religion permits only one 
wife ; and who compares them with the innocence and purity of 
manners of the women of Turky, Perfia, Mogulftan, China, and 


Japan, will clearly fee, that it is frequently as neceffary to feparate ° 


them from the men, when they have but one, as when they have 
many.” 

If this account be juft, and it is fupported by the relation of tra. 
vellers, the confinement of women is a law that cannot be changed, 
Throughout India the practice moft certainly prevails, and is clofely 
connected with the manners and religion of the people. The Hin- 
doo, not lefs than the Mahometan, dreads the expolal of his women 
as the worit difhonour. Mr. Scrafton informs us, ‘* that nothing 
hurt Suffraz Cawn (a former fubahdar of Bengal) fo much, as the 
difgrace he put on his richeft fubject, Jaggut Seat. Hearing that 
his fon was married to a young lady of eaquifite beauty, he infifted 
ona fightof her. All the father’s remonftrances were in vain. He 
faw her, and fent her back, poflibly uninjured. But the very feeing 
her in acountry, where women are concealed, was an injury not to 
be forgiven.” ‘* Women, fays Mr. Dow, are fo facred in India, 
that even the common foldiery leave them unmoleited in the midf 
of flaughter and devaftation. The Haram isa fanctuary againtt all 
the licentioufnefs of victory ; and ruffians, covered with the blood 
of a hufband, fhrink back with confufion from the fecret apartments of 
his wives.” 

Shall our writs of liberty unlock thefe facred receffes? fhall no 
reverence be thought due to the honour of a hufband? or fhall we 
difregard the condition of a wife, incapable of governing herfelf? 
fhall our courts of juftice become the authors of outrage, which the 
bloody rufian would fear to commit? Thus, in defpite of nature, 
fhall we diffolve the ties of domettic life, without fubfituting any 
government in their place, and force the fervant, the child, and the 
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wife, to renounce their dependence, unable to afford them pro- 
eee 'the civil rights eftablifhed in our country, cannot be 
adopted by the inhabitants of Bengal, to impofe on them our 
criminal code would, this Writer fhews, be found yet more 


impracticable. ; Panna 
© This head of laws, fays he, has lefs relation to individuals than 


tothe whole, to the government with its dependencies, to the eftab- 
lifhed religion, to the domeftic and foreign interefts of the ftate. 
The natural rights of men mutt be protected in every country ; but 
the nieans of affording even this protection muft relate to the habits 
of the mind ; and example would lofe its effect, unlefs experience of 
benelit kept pace with the punifhment of crimes. Ie is difficult to 
{peak with temper of fubjeéting nations to laws, which they cannot 
underftand; of infli&ting punifhment, where there can be no inten- 
tion to offend ; and of enforcing regulations without an object, be- 
caufe the neceflities of a diftant people, diflimilar in foil, in climate, 
in fituation, in morals, manners, religion, and habits of life, have 
extorted thefe provifiéns from their rulers. To analyze a fubjeé& of 
fuch extent will be difficult. ‘To contraft the laws, manners and 
cuftoms of two feparate nations, will require a knowledge I do not 
poffefs, a labour which I care not to employ. Yet a part of the fub- 
ject may deferve our attention, and afford both profit and pleafare 
for our toil.’ 

He then proceeds to fhew in what refpects the adoption of 
Britifh laws in Bengal would naturally and {peedily operate 
both to the deftruction of the people, and the ruin of the go- 
vernment. Not to mention, fays he, the laws relative to reli- 
gion and domeftic policy, not to enumerate the long train of 
felonies created by parliament *, the rigid punifhment of a ver 
few fpecies of crimes might deluge the country with blood, 
He inttances the general cafe of the female fex : 

‘ Women in the Eaft are transferred with little ceremony, and 
whether they be wives or concubines, the men feldom await their 
confent. Were our laws of rape and rules of evidence enforced, one 
half of the males would incur the penalty of death. {| mean not to 
juttify their practice, but beg leave to fuggelt that the fword of juf- 
tice, when too deeply ftained with blood, may prove but an indif- 
ferent corrector of the morals of a nation.’ 

He gives another inftance, in a cafe of forgery; a crime 
which the amazing extent of public and private credit in Great 
Britain has induced our legiflators to punifh with death. 

* Under this law a native of Bengal was condemned in the year 
1765. But fo extravagant did the fentence appear, where experi- 
ence had never fuggeited the principle, fuch the difproportion in 





* The Author remarks, in a note, that not lefs than one hundred 
and fixty Capital felonies are created by atis of parliament: this, 
Cwever, we conceive to be no other than the natural refult of a 

free coniiitution of government, 
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their eyes between the punifhment and crime, that the principal jy 


habitants of Calcutta exprefied their aftonifhment and alarm in a pe 


tition to tae governor and council; and upon a proper reprefentation, 
Radacburd Metre received a pardon.’ 

‘Theie, among other inttances, fays Mr. V. which mig 
be given, will fudice to prove the violent efteéts of introducin 
the Englifh laws. In other particulars (he adds) * their de. 
fect will be as confpicuous as in thefe their excels.’ ‘This af. 
fertion is evinced by the following remarkable ftory : 

‘ A Hindoo had \¢en bribed to procure fome papers belonging ty 
a gentleinan who dicd in the company’s fervice. The fon caugh 
him in the fact; and, in revenge of his treachery, compelled him t 
{wallow a fpoonful ot broth. Ridiculous as the punithment may 
feem, it was attended with very ferious confequences. No foone 
was his pollution known, than he was degraded from his caft, log 
all the benefits of feciety, and was avoided as a leper by his tribe, 
When a man is thus difgraced, he is thenceforward obliged to herd 
with the Hallachores, who can ‘* fcarcely be called a tribe, being 
the refufe of all tmbes. ‘Thefe are a fet of poor unhappy wretche; 
deilined to mifery from their birth. They perform all the vileg 
efiices of life, bury the dead, and carry away every thing that is pol. 
luted. They are held in fuch abomination, that, on the Malabar 
dide of India, if one of thefe chances to touch a man of a tuperior 
tribe, he draws his fibre, ana cuts him down on the {pot, without 
any chec! from his own confcience, or fiom the laws of his country,” 


In this miferable fituation was the Hindoo, when Lord Clive defired | 


the Bramins to aflemble and coniider, if there could be no remi+on 
of an involuntary deviation from their law. After many contulta 
tions, a fimilar cafe was faid to have been difcovered in the facred 
books; but although the I'ramins affeéted a compliance, the man 
was never reftored to his caft. 

‘ Their Mahomedan governors often take advantage of this prin- 
ciple, when they want to extort money; and fo highly do the Hin- 
doos value their religious purity, that after they have borne the 
fevereft corporal punifhment rather than difcover their wealth, a 
threat of defilement will effet what torture has attempted in vain, 
Should this fpecies of oppreflion be now pracifed in Sengal, what 
adequate punifhment could our Jaw inflitt for fo atrocicus an injury? 
or how cati we teach the natives to acknowledge our juilice, when 
rights dearer to him than life are Jeft wholly unprotected ; 

‘ Happily for the inhabitants of Bengal, this abfurd and extra- 
vagant fyitem of tranfplanting Englifh laws, which have grown from 
the peculiar neceffities of a people in the courfe of feveral centuries, 
#0 a country where the occaiional enacting them never had an exilt- 
ence, is not more ridiculous in fpeculation, than impoflible in prac: 
tice. Independent of the difficulty arifing from their abhorrence of 
oaths, and their ignorance of the language in which our laws are 
conceived, how impoflible would it be to promulgate them to many 
millions of people; or how could the magiitrates obtain a know- 
ledge of tranfgreffors, when the nation were unacquainted with rules 
to which the idea of offence mutft relate 2? 
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The following reflelion does honour to the Writer’s under- 
fanding, and the thought is expreiled with a felicity equal to 
any thing that we find in the writings of Montefquieu or Locke : 

‘ He who will confider how finall a portion of what we deem 
gicHTs in civil fociety, are derived from the firft impreflions of na- 
ture, and that all beyond are mere creatures of law, fupported by 
habits of enjoyment on one fide, of acquiefcence on the other, will 
readily conceive the violence with which a fudden change mutt ope- 
rate on the feelings of mankind. It is well known that the experi- 
ment has already beea tried with a nation lefs difli.ilar than the 
Hindoos to our own, but without fuccefs. The power of con- 

yerors in Canada could give only a nominal exiftence te our laws. 

They were eftablifhed indeed by the magiltrate, yet rejected by the 
people; and property is now diltributed according to their former 
cuftoms, unfupported by public authority.’ 

Our Author concludes this important and entertaining chapter 
with an excellent difcuffion of {uch regulations as the ftate and 
condition of the Bengalians may permit. ‘The arrangements 
which he, with great judgment, (founded on experience) and 
equal modefty, propoles, feem tu be highly deferving the ferious 
attention of thofe to whom, under providence, the fate of a 
populous and induftrious nation may be entrufted; and by 
whole prudent regulations the people of Bengal may hereafter 
become a very ufcful colony to Great Britain. 

‘If happy in giving peace to millions, fome enlightened minds 
fiould watch with parental care over a growing empire ; pollerity 
may behold with admiration a noble monument of national huma- 
nity, and the praife of arts, of fcience, and of arms, ferve rather to 
adorn than conftitute the future character of the Britifh nation.’ Ge 





Art. Il. General Remarks on the Syftem of Government in India; with 
ferther Confiderations on the prefent State of the Company at Home and 
Abroad. To which is added, a general Statement and fair Exami- 
nation of their latett Accounts from the Year 1766; and a Plan for 
the mutual Advantage of the Nation and the Company, vo. 
2s, Nourfe. 1773. 

HIS very intelligent Writer has, we find, on former oc= 

cafions *, offered his thoughts to the public, on the fub- 
ject of the Eaft India Company’s affairs. He is a fentible man, 
and he profefles that what he writes, flows from a heart which 
harbours no private prejudice againft any of the gentlemen who 
have been entrufted with power either at home or abroad: and, 
farther, that his fole aim is to fhew how abfurd it would be, at 
this critical conjuncture, to imitate the waggoner in the fable, 


a 
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* See Obfervations on the prefent State of the Eaft India Company, 
recommended in our Review for December 1771. See alfo T4e Mea- 
Jures to be purfued in India, for enfuring the permanency, and augment- 
sng the Commerce, of the Company: Review for April 1772. 
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by fitting down and lamenting our fituation, when we thoy 
inftantly clap our fhoulders to the wheel. ‘ I have long fee, 
fays he, with concern, the miniftry of this country cndeavog 
to ward off the evil day, juft from year to year. The minif 
at prefent may command the cards, the game is in his om 
hand, but irrefolution and delay, continued much longer, wij 
Jofe the nation as great a {take as Rome ever played for outg 
Italy. The Mogul! empire has long been in a moft diftradd 
ftate, indeed, ever fince the fucceflion of Nadir Shaw ; there 
fore we have nothing to apprehend from the natives. Th 
ftates of Europe are not likely to moleft us in our purfuits, th 
Northern powers being fufficiently employed; and the Southern, 
difabled by the prefent fituation of their finances and navies, ap 
difpofed to continue in peace with us. Thefe circumftance 
confpire to favour our views, by the leifure and opporty 
nities they will give us to fettle and regulate our Indian pro. 
winces, and to fecure them to ourfelves in whatever manne 
fhall appear moft for our advantage.’ 

He proceeds to give an account of the ftate of the country, 
of the trade, and the meafures that have been purfued ; and i 
the courfe of his reflections he is naturally led to fay fomewha 
concerning Lord Clive, who he tells us was never excelled, 
either as a foldier or a politician, in thofe Eaftern countries, 
He acknowledges that his Lordfhip’s acquaintance with com 
merce was flender, and that every material ftep which he took 
at Bengal, on that head, appears to have been entirely wrong; 
- he imputes not to intention, but to want of judgment 


*Avthe fame time that he allows Lord Clive’s great merit, be] 


owns that he was coo haughty, and ambitious, and mate 
extravagant terms for himfelf; * however, it is added, he ac 
quired no money by little mean ways, fuch as, by extortion or 
plunder fecretly taken from individuals ; what he gos, he took 
in the face of day, and from the Subahdars themfelves.’ 

The great error in the Eaft India management lies, according 
to this Writer, in the Company’s having no regular fyftem, 
whatever, to purfue. This, he fays, has been the principal 
caufe of their prefent diftrefsful fituation; and if that caufe re- 
mains, he affirms it will foon involve them in utter ruin; ‘3 
ruin, {ays he, I muft repeat it, that cannot happen without 
being productive of much injury to the nation in general.’ It 
is bis propofal that the trade thould be left wholly to the Com: 
pany, under the moft unmolefted freedom; that the execu: 
tive civil power, the military, and the judicial appointments, 
fhould be in the-hands of government; and that the perfons 
appointed, fhould be fubjeét to controul, and amenable for mif- 
condué& and injuftice, in fuch manner as the wifdom of parlia 
ment fhall determine, 
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The Author makes fome remarks on Mr. Bolts’s book. That 
writer's mode of reafoning, he fays, he cannot agree to, as he 
feems on many occafions to be hurried too far by refentment 
again{t individuals. 

In his ftate of the Company’s revenues, he obferves, that 
the balance remaining in April 1771, and brought down from 
May 1766, amounting to about 47z lacks (about 639,391 1.) 
comes out by this account within 25,000 |. or 30,000 1. of the 
balance declared by the Chairman in a General Court, the Jat- 
terend of 1771, to remain in the treafury of Bengal at that 
very time. But we fhall here take our leave of this Writer, 
referring our Readers for farther particulars to the treatife it- 
felf, which they will find tolerably written, and abounding 


with ufeful information. Hy ; 





Art. Ill. Fifteen Sermons on various Subje@s. By Jofeph Sims, M. A. 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and fome Time Chaplain to the Britifh 
Fattory at Lifbon. 8vo. 5s. Cadell. 1772. 


HESE Sermons are of a practical nature, and may, per- 
haps, be acceptable to many Readers, provided their 
tate and judgment of pulpit compofitions be not rendered too 
nice, by itudying the works of our Tillotfons, our Sherlocks, 
our Balguys, our Fofters, and our Abernethys.—In regard to 


| manner, Mr. Sims’s difcourfés have, indeed, no pretenfions to 


elegance; and to. the matter, too, in a few inftances, we have 
fome exception. 
In his firft fermon, he pleads ftrongly in favour of the clergy; 


_ but here we cannot approve of his frequent ufe of the term Pric/- 


bod; a phrafe not warranted, in this application of it, by re- 
velation, and appearing to intimate fome inherent fanétity, or 
divine right, in a particular order of men, which, it may juftly 
be fuppofed, in the prefent times, they themfelves would not 
generally infift upon, but would rather condemn as both the ef- 
fect and the promoter of fuperftition. 

In the fourth difcourfe, likewife, in which he confiders the 
bleffednefs of thofe who are perfecuted for rigkteoufne/s fake, though 
in the far greater part of the fermon there is nothing but what 
may be deemed very juit and ufeful, it appears to us that (in the 
following fentence) there is hardly a proper regard and tender- 
nefs fhewn to the rights of confcience. After having obferved, 
that, “we muft either fuffer for doing that which God com- 
mands, or we mutt fuffer for not doing that which God for- 
bids ;’ it is added, ‘ and if a man fuffers in any other cafe, if 
he fulters for doing that which is not commanded ; or for not 
doing that which is not forbidden; he fuffers more for opinion’s 
fake than for righteoufnefs, and is rather chfinate than religious.’ 

This 
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This affertion is liable to great abufe, and dught to have be 
carefully guarded, in order to prevent the pernicious cong 
quences which might arife from fuch doctrine. Who, ine 
inftance, and in fo nice a p int, viil prefume to judge andy 
decide for another perfon, with relpect to what is allowed, 
difallowed by the divine authority? Is it not natural to af 
here; May there not be human prefcriptions and requiremeny 
in the worfhip of Ged, or in other inftances, which are hg 
commanded by revelation, and perhaps not in exprefs wards fo. 
bidden, that may neverthelefs be unfu:table to the gencral teng 
of fuch revelation, and which confcientious and fenfible per 
fons may regard as fuperftitious, and tending to injure, j 
not deftroy, real piety and goodnefs? What fhall we fay ty 
a nuthb r of worthy people in our own country, under the de. 
nomihation of Quaters, who fteadily refufe to take an cath, on 
any occafion ? Would it be humane, would it be juft, for thij 
reafon, to condemn them as ob/finate, and leave them to fuffe 
for fuch a refufal? Happily for us, our laws have, in this in 
ftance, judged more righteou/ly! And cruel indeed muft it bets 
fubject perfons to any confiderable hardfhips merely on accoum 
of matters of opinion, or not to endeavour to afford relief and 
indulgence to every one in fuch refpects, as far as can pofhibly 
be done confiftently with the welfare of the community. We 
mutt therefore confider this as one inftance in which our preacher 
has been inattentive or fuperficial: perhaps, on reconfidering 
the fubject, he may think it right to exprefs himfelf more guard 
edly, in cafe of a fecond edition. 

To thefe, we hope not uncandid remarks, we fhall add an 
extract or two, merely as fpecimens, and without animad 
verfion. 

In the fixth fermon this Author, after feveral pertinent ob 
fervations on Divine Providence, particularly as it is employed 
in directing and overruling the actions and defigns of free 
agents, concludes with thefe farther reflections : 

* How indeed this is done is not revealed to us, and there 
fore cannot be explained by us. God, as it is exprefled in the 
book of Job, giveth not account of his matters. Fie does not tell 
us the reafon why, nor the manner how, he brings about aay 
events that happen in the world; neither thofe which affed 
private perfons only, nor thofe which affeét ftates and king 
doms, or mankind in general, Ail that we can know and b 
aflured of is, that God does nothing which is inconfiftent with 
the freedom of man’s nature; and that though God firs men 
to do fuch or fuch things, or withholcs them from others, ye 
that they do not thereby become neceflary agents. Their at 
tions are purely their own, notwithftanding any thing that God 
docs; ortherwife they would deferye no more praife or oe 
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bey reward or punifhment for what they do, than ftones for falling 





to the ground, or fires for burning. Do men rob and plunder 
, defraud and cheat us, defame and revile us? They do very 
wickedly, but it isGod’s will thefe misfortunes fhould be brought 
ypon us by their means, — On the other hand, do they do us 
much good, give us our jutt praife, and help us forward in the 
world? They are very much to be commended, but it is God’s 
will we fhould receive thefe benefits from their hands. Do 
we meet with great fuccefs in the world’ ’Tis not owing to 
our own diligence and induftry (though thefe are neceflary) but 
to God’s bleffing. On the other hand, do we meet with great 
misfortunes and difappointments? It may not be for want of 
care and circumfpection, but becaufe God fees it beft for us 
that thus it fhould be. Ged, in fhort, is all in all; the Moft 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men. Free agents, as well as ne- 
ceflary ones, are fubject to his dominion ; the rational, as well 
asthe material parts of the creation. And whatever events are 
brought about, either by the’one or by the other, are all brought 
about in conformity to his will, and to ferve the defigns of 
his providence. For of him, and through him, and to him, are 
all things ; to whom be glory, &c.’ ! 

In the ninth fermon, the fubject of which is Divine affi/lance, 
the Author has the following paflage : 

—‘ As on the one hand, if any one continues in fin, ’tis 
his own fault, becaufe he may be enabied to avoid it; foon 
the other hand, if any one continues in his duty, it is his own 
work, in fome meafure, becaufe he does not do it by force and 
neceflity.—I{ fpeak not this, nor would I be fo underftood, as if 
I meant, that we could plead any merit of our works. For 
after all, we are but unprofitable fervants. All the good we do, 
were it ten times greater than it is, falls far fhort of that, which 
in ftri@t juftice might be required of us; and it is owing to 
God’s grace and favour, that our beft and moft perfe& fervices 
are accepted. There can, therefore, be no pretence to merit. 
But though we cannot pretend to merit for any thing we do; 
we may, however, with modefty and humility, claim a fhare 
and a part in doing it. God, indeed, who is gracious, will 
deal gracioufly with us; and though we can yield him but an 
imperfect obedience, yet he will fo plentifully reward us for it, 
that if we did actually merit, we could not with to be in a better 
Condition. A mighty encouragement this is, to goon and per- 
fevere in our duty ; to think, that our works will be fo highly 
ccounted of in the fight of God ; and that what we do by the 
aififtance of the Holy Spirit, will be as amply rewarded as if ir 
Was wholly and altogether our own work.’ 

We have cafually trantcribed the two laft paragraphs, merely 
With a view of giving prope: ipecimens of the ftyle and fcntumerts 
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of this preacher ; and we leave the paflages themfelves, without 
any comment, to the obfervation of our theological Readers, 





Art. IV. An Introduction to the Study of Hiftory: Wherein is conj§- 
dered the proper Method of Reading hiftorical Works, in order 
to acquire a perfect Knowledge of Mankind ; with a View to im. 

rove the Judgment, and correct the various Errors arifing from 

Pathon and Prejudice. Exemplified in the Characters of feveral 

illuftrious Perfons recorded in the Annals of Antiquity, By R, 

Johnfon. 1z2mo. 38. Carnan. 1772. 

N the preface to this little volume, the Author enquires into 

the caufe, why loofe novels and romances are fo much pre- 
ferred by the youth of both fexes, to the more important ftudy 
of hiftory. 

‘ The efleem and veneration, fays he, in which fucceeding 
ages have held the fabulous writings of the Ancients, have 
arifen only from the love of virtue, the probity of manners, and 
the integrity of heart, with which they infpired their readers, 
The reputation of this fpecies. of writing, perhaps, firft gave 
rife to novels and romances, in which, though they neither 
make ftones fpeak, or ftatues walk, they frequently reprefent 
characters as widely different from nature as light is from datk- 
nefs.—The ftudy of hiftory requires fome thought and atten- 
tion, whereas the perufal of novels and romances claims not 
the leaft of either: the end of the one is to improve the under- 
ftanding, and correét the various paffions of the human foul; 
that of the other, only to amufe; «nd happy would it be, if 
it centered only in amufement.—The more extravagant, ab- 
furd, and ridiculous a movel is, the greater is the probability 
of its fuccefs *.—As love is the foundation fo is it the fuper- 
ftruGture of moft novels. But what is that fpecies of love, which 
is there generally taught '—Not that tender fympathy of two 
mutual hearts, whofe love is founded on reafon, prudence, and 
virtue ; but a blind, violent, and impetuous paffion, which 
hurries its unhappy victim into endle!s woes+; teaches chil- 
dren difobedience to their parents, infpires them with felf- 
fufficiency, and encourages them to commence kinght-errants 





* In this we believe Mr. Johnfon is greatly miftaken. The romances, 
or novels, which have fucceeded moft, have been written the neareft to 
the ftandard of nature, and have been regarded as the trueft copies 
of real and living manners: we mean thofe of Richardfon, Fielding, 
and fome others ; who have refcued this fpecies of writing from the 
charge of ‘ extravagance and abfurdity.’ 

+ In this refpeét, too, we think our Author equally miftaken 10 
his cenfure. He feems to be very little acquainted with our modern 
novels. He reminds us of Pope's parrot, 


‘ Who from his cage calls Cuckold, Whore, and Knave,’ 
at 
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stan age in which the rod ought to be applied to bring them to 
their fenfes. 

‘ It is not, however, at all wonderful, that the youth of 
either fex, who have not been taught better, fhould prefer a 
ridiculous romance to the moft important picce of hiftory, fince 
the former tends to encourage them in their extravagant fallies, 
and the latter to correct them.—Were this clats of readers to 
ftumble on the hiftory of the Gracchi, or on the lives of fome 
other remarkable Romans, they would throw them afide, as 
dull, heavy, and infignificant fubjects, and would not give 
themfelves a moment’s Jeifure to reflect on the many ufeful lef- 
fons they might there find: while the more enlightened youth 
will perufe with advantage the direful effects of unbounded am- 
bition, avarice, and revenge; he will therefore fee how vain is 
the parade of human grandeur, when founded on the bafis of 
tyranny, injuftice, and oppreffion : and if he is not too young 
to make moral reflections, he will, perhaps, conclude, that 
the longeft life of real affluence, and peace, and happinefs only 
in appearance, is not worth purchaling at the price of infamy.’ 

After other reflections of this fort, the Author proceeds to 
give an account of his own publication: * Let us then endea- 
vour, fays he, to encoutage youth in the purfuit of wifdom and 
truth ; let us try if we cannot perfuade them from the perufal 
of fuch books, as tend rather to encreafe than conquer their 
paflions ; and let us repete the experiment, how far the ftudy of 
hiftory will anfwer thatend. If the following pages fhould 
meet with a favourable reception, and be confidered as condu- 
TEP what I have been now recommending, I fhall with plea- 
fare tefign the credit of them to the late M. L’Abbe De Saint 
Real, from whom I have collected the greater part of the fen- 
timents they contain: indeed almoft the whole of them may 
be confidered as little more than a very frce tranflation of part 
of the hiftorical writings of that author.’ 

The firft fix chapters of this work are defigned to point out 
the ufe and end of hiftory; and in purfuit of this intention, 
they prefent us with various reflections, intermixed with hif- 
torical events, which may ferve to entertain as well as improve 
the young reader. Among other anecdotes, we have the fol- 
lowing, relative to the Emperor Charles the Fifth; 

The court of this great monarch, at Bruffels, was remark- 
ably magnificent, and filled with perfons of the mott illuftrious 
rank. Among thefe were two women of the firft quality ; be- 
tween whom a difpute arofe in point of pre-eminence, each 
claiming a right to enter the church fir. * The Emperor, ia 
order to put a ftop to all future contefts of fuperiority of birth; 
determined to be himfelf arbiter in this caufe. We may figuré 
to ourfelves the intrigyes, cabals, follicitations, recommend 
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tions, Jong lifts of illuftrious anceftors, .fupported by indus. 


bitable authorities, that were formed on this occaiion; indeed 
al} thofe arts were employed, which are too much practifed in 


our modern cleétic ns. All this time, the Em peror, who viewed , 


this buftle with a (inile, was not im the lealt aieGted by this 
parade of falic glory, but remained fixed to his defi ign, im- 
moveable as 2 rock.— The day at Jatt approached, in which 
this weighty and momentous affair was to be decided... Had: 
the fate of kings and em pires been at itake, the general atten- 
tion of peopiec of all renks could not have been more attracted, 
than it was upon this idle diipute between two vain women: 
the hopes and fears of oppolice partics, the wagers of fools, the 
predictions of pretended fages, the folemnity of the place, the 
brijliancy of the aflembly, and the gravity of the kmperor, are 
all much eaficr to be imagined than exprefled. —Surely the con- 
ae gp fhame, and confufion of both parties, muit be great 
indeed, when they heard the Emperor pronounce thefe wordsy. 
as a final decrees that the moft fasligh of the two fhiuld have the 
prefirences’ 


The remaining chapters confift of ftriking and interefting 


narratives feleéted from the Roman hiltory, and intermixed with 
occafional remarks to ailift the judgment and reflections of the 
reader. ‘in one or two inflances we have thought thefe remarks: 
hardly equal to what might be expected, after reading the firft 
fix chapters, and in fome places where obfervations might pro- 
perly have becn made, there are none to be found: but, on the 


whole, the work is well calculated to advance the good defigm 
‘mentioned in the preface. Hi 
® 
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Art. V. The prejent State of the Britifh Intereft in India: With a 
Plan for eltablithing a regular Syitem of Government in that 
Country. “Sve. 35, Almon. 1773. 


s ETE public alarm-bell hath been fo often and fo loudly 

j rung of late, to anounce the perilous firuation of the Bri- 
tifh intereit in the Faft indics, that the reality of the danget 
feems now to be genera:ly ap sang and that the political 
diforder cf the company’s affairs s drawing towards a fpeedy 
crilis, is ftrongly afferted by the anonymous author of the pre- 
fent treatife. This bgt ol progotlics, however, would have 
had morte weight with the cautious arid inquif tive reader, if he 
had fubfcribed chert with His name. When we are ill, we fhould 
{cruple to truft a phytician, without knowing whethet he were 
a regular, or an earpitic.—ft would have b en a fatisfaction, at 
leaft, ‘tothe Public, to have known /2. thing of this Statefman 
of the. Loft » to have had fome idea Be ‘his cl raracter, or tome in- 
thirdtion of the means by which | he obtained bis acquaintance. 
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with fo important a fubject; and of which he has ventured to 
treat, in a Manner fu authoritative and decilive. When a Hol- 
well, a Scerafton, a Vanlittart, or a Verelft give us their 
thouebts on the affairs of this great company, we derive a come 
petent notion of the degree of credit due to their reprefenta- 
tions, from our knowledge of their perfonal characters, their 
abilitics, and their opportunities of acquiring a fufficient know- 
ledve of the facts and circumftances which they take upon them 
to communicate to the world. ‘ 

But, as a writer may have very fubftantial though private 
reafons for concealing his name, we fhall infift no farther on 
this point, but proceed to lay before our Readers a view of the 
principal contents of the prefent publication ; leaving them to 
form their own judgment of the dependence which ought to 
be placed on his details, and of the expediency, and merit, of 
his plans of reformation. | 

With refpect to the form of this treatife, it'is thrown into 
fve divifons. In the firft of thefe, the Author treats of the 
ceneral prefent ftate of our national intereft in India. Here 
he undertakes to fhew the prodigious value and importarice of 
this intercft ; and the error of government in implicitly cons 
fiding the fovereign charge of governing and defending fo im- 
men{e a concern, to a company of merchants, fo evidently, in 
his opinion, unequal to fuch a charge, that inftead of being 
furprifed that the countries in queftion fhould now at laft be 
impoverifhed and ruined, * we have reafon to be aftonifhed 
that they have fupported,’ for fuch a length of time, the come 
plicated evils of tyranny and anarchy,’ eae 

‘The confequences, he obferves, of committing this fovereign 
charge to the Company have been long forefeen, and likewife fore- 
to’, by fome who were acquainted with the nature of their governs 
ment: but the power and influence cf thofe who were fharin 
amoncit them the plunder of thofe wretched countries, blafted the 
creditof their reprefencations: until at laft, the eifeQs being felt at 
home, it.hath become impoffible to totally fupprefs the truth. Nay’ 
even now, that thefe men are forced to partly * acknowledge the 
Tuinous Ctuation of this foreign dominion, yet have they {till the 
aflurance to miflead the public judgment, by reprefenting the Com- 
pany as the only party concerned in the confequence; though it is 
certain, that this indian concern, which hath been leafed or farmed 
out by Government to the Company, is of the very highe{t import- 
atce to the public intereft ; as having been for many yeurs the prin= 
Cipal fuppore of national opulence and credit, as well as commerce 
and revenue, For, in the article of opulence, the private fortunes 
ee ee onda 





* A peculiar mode of expreffion, of which this Writer feems very 
fond, Thus be elfewhere fays, ‘ whilt the government is com- 
peiled to blindy fupport ;"—* itis impofible so progeriy delineate ;’ 
with other initances of a fimilar kind, 
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acquired in thofe countries by the fervants of the Company, ever 
fince the time that their power prevailed over the native govern. 
ment, that is ever fince 1757, hath created an annual influx of 
{fpecie to Britain of about 700,0c0 |. and the dedomagement paid to 
Government by the Company, fince the aflumption of the dewanny 
in 1745, is a farther intlux of 407,00}. the drawback on teas is 
reckoned about 200,0col. and the Company hath increafed her di. 
vidend fince the laft mentioned period 200,cool. though only one 
half of this laft fum may be reckoned to remain in the country, the 
other half being. paid to toreign proprietors. Thefe four fums, 
making together 1,40c,0°01. have been yearly drawn from India in 
confequence of dominion: and, whether fent from thence in mer- 
chandice, in bills, or in fpecie, lave produced fo much money to 
Britain; and notwithflanding the private forsunes’ have been ac. 
quired by means that have exhaufled thefe fources of wealth, that 
might otherwife have flowed perpetually into Britain ; and the de- 
domagement may be confidered as a bale compofition, received for 
alienating the fovereign rights ot the britifh crown and nation, and 
for furniihing a force to fupport the moit detettable tyranny of a few 
individaals over fifteen millions of men, who are to all intents and 
purpofes Britith fubjecls ; yet did tle opportune importation of fo 
much wealth, ferve to fapport the credit of the nation under the 
grievous accumulation ot debt contracted tn the laft war; and to 
prevent ker feeling the drain of fpecie made by her foreign credi- 
tors, which ovherwife would by this time have completely exhaufted 
her. By her commerce with thofe countries, Britain hath exported 
yearly 5 or 6c0,coo lk. worth of her own manufactures and mer- 
ehandice, and for thefe fhe received the commodities of India; 
which commodities, being re-exported, formed the moft eflential 
article of her trafic with Africa, on which her Weft India colonies 
do entirely depend; . they are likewife the moft valuable article of 
her trade with America. And the duties levied by Government, on 
fach part of thefe Indian commodities as is expended. at home, 
create a very confiderabile, and by far the moft equitable and conve- 
nient branch of revenue. 

‘ But the value and rmportance of this Indian concern will appear 
in a ftill ftronger light, if we fhall look forward to the confequences 
that muft naturally and unavoidably enfue to the public intereit from 
the lofs of it. The firft and moft immediate of thefe confequences 
will be national bankruptcy ; or, which is the fame thing, a itop to 
the payment of intereft on the national debt; for a deprivation of 
that annual influx of fpecie from India will quickly produce national 
poverty ; and an incapacity of paying in {pecie the intereft of the 
foreign cieditors. But the lofs of our Indian commerce will operate 
thisedfect itill more fpeedily ; for, on the fuppofition that the nation 
fhatl be deprived of this branch of commerce, it muft neceflarily 
follow, that Government will lofe that branch of revenue which 
drifes from the home confumption of Indian commodities ; and itis 
plain, that Gevernment cannot then continue to pay the ufual ex- 
pence, without making good this deficiency of revenue by additional 
taxes cn land, and the neceflaries of life: but as this additional 
load, falling on our little remaining commerce, would by one year’s 
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experience be found infupportable, Government would be forced to 
retrench its expence, in that only article that can be difpenfed with, 
the payment of intereft on the national debt; and when this hap- 
ens, what advantage will the public creditor hold above the India 
proprietor ! The only difference will be, that the latter will have 
felt his lofs a little earlier than the former. [ut national bank- 
ruptcy, though it may be the firlt, is not the only, nor even the 
oreatett, public damage, accruing from a deprivation of this Indian 
concern: !ofs of future credit, of trade and navigation, and con- 
fequently of naval power and defence, will foon follow; and, in 
this general calamity, every one individual of the community will 
come in for his fhare, in proportion to his rank.or fituation.’ 

Such, in our Author’s apprehenfion, are the confequences 
which muft enfue to the public imtereft, from adeprivation of 
the benefit hitherto derived frem this Indian crncern, as he 


chufes to exprefs it. 

‘ Now this object, he adds, ftands in danger of being Icft to the 
nation by two different caufes; the firft being, the negle¢t or incapa- 
city of the Company to maintain and defend it trom the affault of 
enemies; and the other danger arifes from the oppreflion and mif- 
conduct ef this Company s political government; tending to defpoil 
thofe countries of their circulating {pecie, their arts, manufactures, 
commerce, and inhabitants, which were the only means that enabled 
them to afford this benefit to Britain. The firft of thefe dangers is 
fcarcely dreamt of, and yet it i¢ perhaps immediately imminent 5 
at prefent however we are treating or the danger to be apprehended 
from the political caufe. 

‘ How far the intereft of this foreign dominion hath been injured 
by the Company’s political mifgovernment ; or how near it may be 
reduced to a flate of utter inability to afford any farther benefit to 
Britain, is but little known by the public. For though people have 
heard in the grofs, that affairs in thofe countries are rather in a bad 
fituation, yet do not they either underitand or believe it to be fo 
very bad as it really is; or rather they do not comprehend how it 
fhould be fo bad; as net being acquainted with the full power of 
the caufe that hath produced the evil; and every one will form his 
notion of effects that he neither feels nor fees, from his knowledge 
Or opinion of the nature and power of the caufes that produced 
them. In the cafe before us, people have been taught to confider 
the oppreflion and extortion of its government, (of which certain 
inftances are quoted) as the fole caufe of evil to Bengal ; of confe- 
quence it is {uppofed that Bengal hath fuffered no farther damage 
from its government, than what may have been caufed by fome pri- 
vate atts of extortion, exercifed by the few perfons vefted with the 
powers of governing; and, befides that the authenticity of thefe 
atts is denied or ditputed, and men who are to judge only from re- 
port are apt to make allowance for the prejudice er paffion of the 
accufer who brings a charge againft individuals; ftill if all thefe aéts 
of oppreffion that have been narrated fhould be fully credited ; nay, if 
the hearer fhould fuppofe ftill more than is reprefented, yet cannot he 
Conceive or allow himfelf to believe that fuch aéts of extortion, exer- 
cifed by a {mall number. of individuals, could fuffce to reduce the 
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lately rich commercial kingdom of Bengal to fuch a deplorable ftate 
of mifery, poverty, and dittrefs: the caufe afigned wiil appear too 
trivial for the effect ; and of courie the effect, at lea tt the degree of 
it, will be difcredited. 

‘ But he who means to acquire a ju notion of the prefent ftate 
of thofe countries, and the extent of damage they have tui‘ained 
from their prefent Government, muft fully” inform hiintelt of the 
true nature and condition of that Government, and the manner of 
its operation on the general interelt of the people governed; he 
muft learn, not only that which it hath done, but likewife that 
which it hath not dene; for the intereft of a community may foffer 
far more detriment from the non-attion, than from the opprefiion, 
of its government.’ 

In order, therefore, that his readers may be enabled to form 
a proper judgment of thefe important points, our Author pro- 
ceeds, in the firft place, to give a general view of the Nature and 
Effidls of the Company's Govcrument in Bengal. : 

In ftating the nature of this government, the Author draws 
the gencral out-line of it: which we fha!l re-trace, for the 
fatisfacticn of thofe Readers of our Review who may happen 
to be little acquainted with the conflitution of this body of 
mercantile princes, or with the fyitem by which they have 
hitherto exercifed their dominion in the Eaft. 

‘ The Englith Eaft Indja coipany is, under the title of Dewan, 
* the real and actual fovercign of Beng al, Behar, and Orixa: a do- 
minion equal to almoit any one ftate in urope, in refpect of either 
extent and fertility of country, or numbers of ingenious and induf- 
trious fubjects; and exceeding moit cf them in the internal materials 
of commerce, or refources of wealth. The Company executes the 
government of this dominion by a deputation, confilling of a Go- 
vernor and Council; who refides at Calcutta, the Company's ori- 
ginal prefidency, or chief factory in Bengal. And the directors, 
who, as pofleiing the executive authority of the Company, may be 
termed the fupreme fovercigns of this Indian dominion, have pre- 
ferved to themfelves the fole power of immediately ordering, dire &- 
ing and controuling the government ; for this deputed government 
communicates its purpofes, receives its orders, and accouuts for its 
conduct to none but the Directors. 

‘ Butit is evident, that the difiance of fituation muft render the 
immediate controul of the Direét< 5 peiiedily 3 Impotens, ineffeQual, 
and nugatory; for it would be te to fuppote, that the govern- 
ment of Bengal fhould deter the execution of any one purpole until 
it fhall have communicated with, and received the opinion of the 
Direftoss, which cannot be effeéted in the {pace of a whole year; 
confequently the Directors cannot interfere in the direftion, or or- 
dering of this government, farther than in fome few cafes of the moft 
general or mvariable nature ; but the execution of even thefe general 
arders depends upon the will and difcretion of the deputed gov ern- 
ment. {feeing the Directors cannot, at that diflance, enforce it them- 
felves: and the fame caufe puts it out of their power to prevent of 
seltrain abufe ; io that they hold neither poiitive nor negates aus 
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thority. in the immediate execution of this government. And the 
condition or fituation of thefe directorial fovereigns at home, rendess 
teir retrofpective controul egually impotent and ineffectual ; tor 
they have no power in themielves to inflict ether puniihment on 
their deputies, for the moft audacious difobedicnce, or for mab 
adiminiftration, than difm#lion from their fervice; and this becomes 
no punifiment, becaufe the delinquents are previoutly prepased for 
jt, being ready to fet out of their own accord with a princely fortune 
for the mother country, where they fet the authority of the Direttoss 
st deliance; for there thefe fovereyrns of india are themfelves fub- 
jetts, and cannot call their quondam miniiters to account, except in 
an ordinary Court ofjuftice ; and the difiiculty of obtaining evidence 
requifite to convict in thefe courts, the dread of bringing to light, 
in the courfe of a legal procefs, fome abiirufe myiteries of govern- 
ment, and the appreheniion of danger ariiing to the intereit of the 
cefeut direction from a powerful combination at the next election, 
wil ever deter the Directors from ferioufly profecuting a lawfuit 
coainit their deputies, even in cafes of peculation from the fovereign; 
but if it refpects only the interelt of the fubjeét, they will be more 
apt to palliate and defend the offence, We mutt therefore perceive, 
tnat this deputed government atts perfectly independcat of either the 
immediate controul, or rucure awe of the fovereign ; whilit the fo- 
vereign is compelled to blindly fupport, with its whole power, the 
authority of this government; and, without choice, to enforce all its 
meafures ; feeing that to oppofe the will of the deputy, is oppoling 


be authority of the fovereign. | ~ 
* And, as to the native fubjects, the power of this deputed governs '- 


ment gver them is perfectly abfolute and complete. For the inha- 
durants of thafe countries, being difpofed by nature or climate to 
panve obedience, and by long cuftom habituated to defpotic autho- 
nity, and being farther imprefled with a particulag awe of Euro- 
peans, trom a notion of their natural fuperiority, implicitly fubmit 
to the will of their prefent government, without once daring to either 
examine its right, difpute its authority, or queftion its condud, 
The tubject therefore holds not ‘the fmalleft voice in the adminiftra- 
tion of government; the jurifdiction, the police, the finances, the 
Muitary government and defence, dre all incontroulably directed: by 
the Company’s deputation; and the entire intereits of thofe coun- 
tries, the lives and property of the inhabitants, are fubjeéied to its 
aiicretion, and depend on its will. : 

‘So that this deputation of the Company executes. the govern- 
ment of Bengal with a power perfectly unlimited by any exterior 
controul ; and if we confider that it is at the fame time torcign to 
tie Country governed, mutable, and of very fhort duration, we fhall 
fina that it is equally unreftrained by any internal check. It is 
therefore the moit unlimited government on earth; or rather it is 
bly government that can, with piopriety, be termed arbitrary 
aud Celporic.’ 

Attcr tome judicious obfervations on the diftin nature and 
views of deputed and fovercign governments, our Author pre- 
ceeds to remark, that the Bengal government differs, in every 
Circumfiance, from that which is {upreme, | 
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‘ Being deputed, foreign, mutable, and temporary, fays he, it isno 
way interefted in the lafting profperity of the community which it go- 
verns; on the contrary, this government holds an intereft which is 
not only diftin&t from, but diametrically oppofite to that of the fub. 
jeét. For thefe Governors return to Europe immediately on the ex- 

jration of their oftice, which feldom dures above three years, often 
Jefs ; therefore their fole aim is to amafs all the wealth they can, 
during the fhort term of their power, in order to tranfport it along 
with their perfons to their own country. But the wealth which a 
government amaifes, muft needs be extorted from the people go. 
verned ; confequently felf-intereft leads this government to pillage 
and plunder the fubje€t: and we have feen that it is not reilrained, 
by any external controul, from advancing its own diftiné interett at 
the expence of the community which it governs, feeing it is per- 
feétly exempted from all awe of either the fovereign or the fubje&; 
and it cannot be reitrained by any internal check, becaufe it holds 
no concern in the laiting welfare of the people.’ 

Such then, it is faid, is the ruling princip'e of this govern- 
ment; and, in this Author’s view, the means which it em- 
ploys to promote its own intereft, are no lefs extraordinary 
than its power to enforce them, 

‘ For this governnent, fays he, which arbitrarily directs the ju- 
rifdiétion and police, together with the impofition and colleétion of 
taxes, doth at the fame time aét in the capacity of amerchant. And 
this commercial defpotifm, or defpotic power lodged in the hands of 
a few foreign merchants, hath, in its nature and confequences, 
proved infinitely more deftruétive to the intereft of that commercial 
country, than all the operations of political tyranny have been: for 
from it {prung thefe cruel monopolies, which ftruck at the very root 
ef manutacture, commerce and even population.’ 

Our Auth@ does not pretend to defcribe the particular me- 
thods ufed by this government, to promote its own intereft, at 
the expence of the people, in its double capacity of abfolute 
fovereign, and defpotic merchant. This, he thinks, would 
prove not only an invidious, but a tedious undertaking. By 
attending to the general defcripticn given of the nature, views 
and interefts of this government, he obferves, * we fhall form 
a more complete and juft notion of its conduc than can be 
acquired from any disjointed account of particulars ;’ and here 
follows his fummary view : 

‘ Let us, fays the Author, fuppofe a few foreigners fent intoa 
rich commercia! country, with abfolute and unlimited power over 
the lives and property of the inhabitants, actuated by no other prine 
ciple than that of acquiring riches, and ftimulated thereto not only 
by avarice but ambition, or the defire of excelling ; unreftrained by 
any {pecies of prefent awe or future apprehenfion ; but on the con- 
trary, encouraged by precedent to expect in their own country, 
titles, dignity, refpect, and confequence, each in proportion to the 
fum he imports ; and whatever methods we can fuppofe would be 
practifed by fuch foreigners, to accomplifh their purpofe, within a 
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hort limited term, we may fuppofe to have been actually employed 
by this Bengal government. The enormous amount of numerous 
rene imported by the perfons employed in this government, 
together with the rapidity of acquilition, are circumitances feen and 
known in this country ; and thefe will thoroughly warrant our fup- 
ofing, that the acquirers have availed themfelves to the utmoft of 
their powers, as well as their opportunities. However, we thall err 
greatly in our eftimate of the damage caufed to thofe countries, by 
their government’s profecuting its own diftinct intereft, if we hall 
confine the reckoning to only the lofs of fo much fpecie, as hath 
been extorted and exported by thefe foreigners : for this, though in 
tfelfa ruinous grievance, is merely trivial, when compared with the 
havoc and waite committed on the manufacture, the commerce, 
agriculture, and population, by the methods employed to acquire 

efe fums.’ , 
Thus far our Author has regarded this government in one 
point of view—as acting for itfelf ; and now he comes to con- 
fider the part it has acted for the people, in its capacity of fo- 
vereign ruler, adininiftring the government of a mighty ftate *, 
in all its different offices and departments. 

‘In the difcharge of this fovereign truit, he tells us, we fhall 
find the government of Bengal a mere Vis inertia, void of the two 
eficient principles of action, ability or power of aéting, and will or 
inclination, For how can we expect to find the ability of govern- 
ing well, in the men employed by the Company to execute the go- 
vernment of thofe countries? to attain the knowledge of any one 
{cience or myftery, demands an effort of the mind; but it is im- 
pofible for the brighteit natural genius to arrive at even a moderate 
degree of fkill in the art of governing, which, as it is the moft 
elevated, fo is it the moit difficult, abftrufe, various and complicated 
of all human fciences, without long and intenfe appfitation, itudy, 
and reflection ; and, we mav add, a feries of practice: and all thefe 
gradations to fkill, in governing, are wanting to our Bengal gover 
nors. Their fcholaftic education extends no farther than to qualify 
them for merchants clerks ; and, immediately on being taken from 
fchool, they are difpatched to India; where the manner of life is 
confonant to the climate, voluptuous to a degree of diffolutenefs, 
vain, idle, diflipated, and an enemy to itudy or reflection: the 
javenile part of their life being {pent in this manner, they arrive at 
the charge of government with- minds perfeétly uninformed, and fo 
very averfe to application, that they commit and implicitly confide 
the charge of their own private concerns to fervants. If fuch men 
fhould poffefs the fkill or addrefs of governing well, it muft certainly 
be acquired iniftantaneoufly and fupernaturally ; infufed into them 
by miracle, like the gift of {peech into the afs of Balaam.,’ 

Men thus actuated, or rather unactuated, muft, as the 
Writer adds, in the difcharge of their fovereign office, be per- 
fetly torpid and liftlefs : 





* This Author (who, we are informed, has refided in the coun- 
try) eftimates the inhabitants of Bengal at 15 millions ; other writers 
make them amount to 17 millions, 
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_ © Their minds being incapable of application, they withdray 
themfelves as much as poflible from attention, and leave the trouble 
of governing to others, ftill lefs qualified than, themfelves ; thefe 
inferior agents being chofen, not tor their abilities or virtue, bee 
for their fitnefs to ferve the private purpofe of the governors, othep 
wiie by chance; but they give themiclves no trouble to infpect the 
conduct of thefe agents, who in general are unpriacipled milcreants; 
on the contrary, they promifcuoufly approve and fupport every 
action ; fo that, wherever the power of this government atts, it js 
only to opprefs ; and all betices is left to chance. However, the 
ower of governing, or rather of opprefling, is not. confined to the 

erfons velted with the charge of government : the numerous fer. 
vants whom this Company difperfes over the face of the country, for 
the purpofe of carrying on her trade, do each of them, in his owg 
diftfi€t, aflume the authority cf a defpot; and communicates a like 
authority to all his fervants and dependants, who, it maft be al. 
lowed, are far more unrelenting than them matters; and thus 
tyranny is extended into every corner; oppreffion becomes general; 
and the oppreffed are excluded from the very profpect of redrefs; 
for, on appeal to the fuperior, the plaintiff is ever remanded to the 
very oppreffor, who punifhes him for having dared to complain, 
And thus juftice and protection are no where to be found ; vice goes 
unpunilhed, and innocence unfupported ; therefore every man be. 
comes a villain in his own defence; and faith, confidence, truth, 
and honefty are banifhed the land. In fhort, it may with ftri&t pro. 
priety be faid by thefe wretched people, Terras aftrea reliquit; and 
tyranny and anarchy have here {et up their throne.’ 

Bengal having been fubjet'to a government of this nature 
for thefe 15 years paft, we are not furprized at our Author's 
declaration that this unhappy country is completely drained of 
its wealth, and reduced to a ftate of the moft abject poverty; 
and that ¢ while the infatiable avarice of thofe employed in the 
collection of taxes and revenue, having ruined the farmer, the 
lands Jie uncultivated and wafte.” But when he proceeds to 
mention the dreadful effects of this wicked difcouragement of 
agriculture and hufbandry, as well as of commerce and trade, 
humanity fhudders at the horrible idea. ¢ Bengal, naturally 
the moft fertile of all countries, hath fuffered a more fevere 
famine than perhaps was ever heard of ; it being reckoned that 
a fifth part of the inhabitants have died of want; and numbers 
have fled from want and oppreffion.’ 

Drawing the curtain over this melancholy picture, let us 
now turn our attention to the conclufion drawn by the Author 
trom thefe, we are afraid, irrefragable premifes. 

* We doubt not, fays he, that what hath been faid will enable 
everyone, who makes ufe of his own reafon and reflection, to form 
a proper judgment for himfelf on certain points of this Eatt Indie 
buiineis, which have been moft grofsly mifreprefented. For he will 
thereby, giicover, that the object, for which the nation hath to ap- 
preheud at prefent, is not the ‘ credit of the Company ;” which, 
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had fhe been refrained within her natural fphere, and her conduct 
inipected by government, could never have been injured ; 
the breach could (in fuch cafe) have little more affected 
the ceneral weal, than the failure of any large trading houfe ; which, 
» ss the trade remained entire, would have been immediately 


properly 
OF; if if had 


fo ion? , 

restace) by another; but he will perceive, that the prefent bad ftate 
a the Companys credit is only an effe¢t, or confequence, of the 
vii ‘tion of affairs in India; and, of courfe, that the objeét 
ruinous .tustion Of affairs in Inaia; ana, oF courie, e objeé 


rion al aperehention is the ruin or lofs of that mighty and im- 
‘ of national intereft, which hath been committed to 
: the Company, in a manner fo complete and implicit, 
ame. as well as the intereft of the nation, nay the very 
viet itfelf, hath been funk and loft in that of the 
‘nis Company, which is bat the temporary farmer, hav-. 


VOTE di te 


“been, to alt intents and purpotes, fubiticuted in the ftead of not 
ou'y the fovereign proprietor, but even of the farm itfelf. And it 
wil, farther appear, viat the deager which threatens this object is not 


to be averted by blindly fupporiing the credit of the Company : but, 
oa the covtrary, that the nation will, by affording this blind fup- 
por:, only surnith the means of completing that ruin, which is al- 
ready fo far advanced.’ 

To prevent this danger, as the Author remarks, meafures of 
avery different nature are required ; ard he now proceeds to 
point out fuch meafures as would, he thinks, had they been 
applied in time, have fufficed to prevent the ruin or lofs of this 
important concern: and which, he adds, © if matters are not 
paft remedy, may yet ferve to reftore them.’ 

We are now arrived at his third general divifion ; in which 
he propofes the means of remedying the evil and abufe in the 
government of Bengal. And here, en paffant, he takes notice 
of'the famous fcheme of fending out /upervifors, a defion which 
he utterly difapproves; for, fays he, * as the fame caufe of 
evil which exifted in the governors, would have exifted in the 
fupervifors, thefe fimilar caufes muft have.operated fimilar 
effects.” 

Our Author now recapitulates, and colle&s into one point 
of view, the feveral priacipal circumftances, before enume- 
tated, by which the company is difqualified for the office of a 
fupreme fovereign ; from whence have flowed all rhe abufes in 
her deputed government: all of which, he thinks, might have 
been umcly remedied, and their confequences prevented, by a 
limple act of parliament, fraught with proper powers, grants, 
limitations, and reitrictions. 

His grand idea is that of a xaticxal government, which being 
‘ free from all the defects of the Company, would, by the fimple, 
natural, and rational aét of affuming the adininiitration of govern- 
ment in thofe countries, have prevented or reformed all the feveral 
abufes or evils that have fprung from the defective conititution of the 
Company, as fovereign. But bcfides the mighty reform of abufes, 
that, muit have been immediately caufed by thus changing the perfon 
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of the fovereign ; there is another advantage, which, though it can. 
not be faid to {pring direttly from that change, yet would it have 
enfued as a natural confequence of the national government’s taking 
upon itfelf this fovereign charge ; and that is, the creation Or infti- 
tution of a new intereit in that country; a fort of middle ftate, be- 
twixt the native fubject and their foreign government. 

‘ The middle ftate here meant is the Eaft India Company (or 
which is the fame, her fervants in Bengal ;) which, being now re. 
duced to the condition of a fubjeét, though ftill retaining all her 
commercial privileges and interefts in that country, would have 
formed an intermediate link in the political chain, ferving to connect 
the natives with their government, and government with the natives, 
For, in every.one circumttance that refpected the liberty of the fub- 
ject, this middle flate muft have held precifely the fame intereit as 
the natives; and, in confequence, the fame inclination to oppofe all 
oppreffion of government: and, in every thing that refpected the real 
interelt, the power, or honour of the fovereign, the community of 
Natale Solum muft have led it to fupport the meafures of government. 
Therefore, this middle ftate, holding a great weight in that depen- 
dent dominion (tot indeed from its numbers, but from the powerful 
fupport and influence of the Company, which would have been ftill 
very refpectable in the fovereign country) mutt have carried a mighty 
poife into the fcale of liberty, in oppofition to the defpotifm of go- 
vernment; whilft, at the fame time, it would have created no dan- 
ger to the power of the fovereign. And a middle ftate of this nature 
mutt have been of inexpreflible utility ; facilitating, in many refpetts, 
the eftablifhment of a regular political ceconomy in the government 
of thefe countries. For, in fuch cafe, the fovereign could, with pro- 
priety, efficacy, and fafety, have conferred every reafonable privi- 
lege on the whole body of fubjects in this foreign dominion : feeing 
that the exertion of thefe privileges might have been artfully confined 
to this middle ftate: and, as on the one hand, this fineffe would not 
have, in any fhape, withheld the benefit of thefe privileges from the 
natives; but, on the contrary, would have rendered them more ef- 
fectually ufeful to the whole body of fubsects, than if they had been 
committed either entirely or in common to the natives ; becaufe the 
Company’s fervants would, from intereft, have had the fame inclina- 
tion as the natives, to exert thefe privileges for the common good ; 
and they would have infinitely greater power, from their fuperior ac- 
tavity, intrepidity, and firmnefs, as alio from their fuperior oppor- 
tunities of obtaining redrefs elfewhere againft any in‘ringement made 
by government: fo, on the other hand, the authority of the fove- 
reign could have incurred no rifk from thefe privileges in the hands 
of Europeans ; whereas there is great danger in attempting to confer 
on the natives a2 power to controul even the defpotifm of govern- 
ment,” 

The Author is aware of the objection to a meafure of this. 
kind, arifing from the apprehenfion of danger to the national 
liberty, from government’s acquiring fuch an acceffion of influ- 
ence as muft flow from the pofleffion of the many emolu- 
ments, places, pofts, &c. annexed to this Indian charge. Of 
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this objection, however, he makes very light. In the firft 
lace he thinks the miniftry do already, by other means, actu- 
ally poflefs this dreaded influence. is) 
He enters largely into the fpirit of this and every other objection 
that he apprehends could be made to his propofal; and having, as he 
mutt be prefumed to /uppofe, victorioufly overturned them all, he 


. finally concludes, that ‘ zf Britain means to preferve the poffeffion of 


that mighty benefit derived from dominion and commerce in India; 
if fhe means to prevent the abfolute ruin of the Company, and her 
creditors; if fhe hath any regard to the loud cry of opprefiion fent 
forth to her for a feries of years, by her numerous wretched fubjects 
in thofe countries; and means to fave them front final deftruction, 
he muft furnith their government with a fovereign, or head, properly 
‘qualified to adminiiter it: for this is the foundation, as well as the 
crowning of all good government; it is the center upon which the 
machine revolves, from which every line ifiucs, amd in which every 
Jine terminates ; it is the Ame gua non, for without it no regular go- 
vernment can exiit. And what proper fovereign can Britain furnith 
to that dependent dominion, unlefsit be her own fovereign govern- 
ment.’ 

With refpect to the practicability of this fcheme of national govern- 
ment, without any effential detriment to the commercial intere/is of the 
Company, the Author imagines that he has clearly fhewn ‘ that the 
nation and her fupreme government are perfectly equal to the charge: 
to them there is not the {mallet difficulty in fupportingit. Neither is 
there the f{malleft difficulty to her executive government or miniftry, 
provided it fhall poifefs an ordinary fhare of {pirit, a&tivity, or en- 
terprize ; and fhall proceed with fincere and upright intention. For, 
a regular form of government being once eftablifhed abroad, anda 
properly digefted office or department formed at home, the bufinefs 
would go on with great fmoothnefs and facility to miniftry.’ 

Neverthelefs, as our Author has aflumed the liberty of pre- 
fcribing in this important cafe, he exprefles his forrow that a 
fincere regard to the welfare of the patient fhould compel him 
to add, in conclufion, that, unlefs ‘ miniftry fhall a& upon 
a principle, and with a fpirit, extremely different from that 
which it hath hitherto difcovered in this bufinefs, it would be 
much more advifeable to continue the charge in the hands of 
the company : for it can be but ruined under her.’ 

In ftrong hopes, however, of a melioration in thefe refpects, 
which depends altogether on the will of government, the 
Writer now proceeds to lay down a plan which, in the hands 
of a properly qualified fovereign, would, he doubts not, ferve 
to eftatlifh a regular fyftem of political government in India : 
and this is the bufinefs of the fourth general head of his publi- 
cation. But, for the particulars of this plan (which feems 


‘highly to merit the attention of the Public) we muft, on ac- 


count of the unufual extent of the prefent article, refer our 
Readers to the work at large, 
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The fifth and laft divifion of this notable performance con. 
tains the Writer’s * plan for eftablifhia: a regular fyitem of 
military government and defence in india;’ but for the parti- 
culars alfo of this {cheme we muft, for the fame reafon, refer to 
the book; obferving only, by the way, that the Author feems 
to have given unan{werable reafons for abolifl hing the unprofitable 
and ufele/s fettlement of Bombay; and, in lieu thereof, for 
eftablifhing a new and excellent neva! port, /smewhere on the 
eaft fide of the peninfule. Our Author tells us that he has 
fuch a port and new fetdement in vicw ; and it fhould feem 
that he means to propofe it, if properh required, and poflibly 
on this hinge it is that the whole of his performaace turns, 
Be that, however, as it may, he appears to have advanced, ag 
we have intimated, good and folid arguments for carrying fuch 
a meafure into execution ; at the fame time that he a‘figns, at 
- leaft, a very paflable * reafon for concealing the name of the 
place which he would recommend for the new port and fettle- 
ment. He alfo ftates and anfwers the feveral objections which, 
he forefees, may poflibly be made to his meafure. 

Our Author concludes the whole with a melantholy profpeca 
tus,—fhewing, that after all, nothing of the falutary kind here 
recommended, is to be expected from the piefent adminifira- 
tion, 

.* For the nation mvft confider, fays he, that her prefent adminifs 
tration coniilts of the very men who tranfa¢ted, and (by their traly 
reverberating eccho). confirmed, to the Company, the fecond + grant 
of the Dewanny: knowing that this Dewanny was nothing other 
than the fovereignty of a mighty dominion, dependent upon the 
crown, and nation, of Britain: and, confequently that, by fubject- 
ing the numerous inhabitants of thofe countries to the dominion of a 
few merchants, incapable of adminijiring any fort of government, 
they were configning over to tyranny and ‘anarchy, intolerable oppref- 
fion and-ruin, many millions of men, who were, to al] intents and 
purpofes, fubje&s of Lritain. And they are the men who, during 
the four years that elapfed fince that grant, have farniffied the force 





| ™* © The port, fays he, which I mean to propofe, is in every res 
{pect iedaglewy fc for the parpofe ; though I cannot, in this pub- 
lication, {pecify the place, left the enemy fhould anticipate, and 
take the advantage of our fhameful neglect.’ 

+ § We muft make a wide difference betwixt the fri and fecond 
grants of this Dewanny (as it is termed). The firft grant was made’ 
for only two years, at a time when the then minittry were in a great 
meafure unacquainted with the nature of the thi ing which they 
granted ; having been deceived by bafe art: nor did this miniitry, 
in the. courfe of their adminitlration, exert any manner of miniilerial 


influence over the Directors. Burt far difer — were the lights, as, 


well as the conduct af that miniiiry which, on the expiration of the 
fiitt two years, renewed shat giant for the long term of five years.” - 
to 
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to fupport this tyranny and anarchy : and, in {pite of —~ 
- . ee enacting a farce, wherein ‘the Direétors 
were compelled to perform the fame part in Europe, that the native 
Nabobs have exhibited in India. It cannot, therefore, be expected 
that they will, willingly, change their plan of conduct: feeing that 
helides their former motives, they have the additional one ot oblti- 
nacy 3 OF fhame of ftanding felf-condeinned, for paft mifmanage- 
ment, fhould they now alter their meafures. It is rather to be fa - 
ofed that they will continue the cloke of the Company ; saietleae 
. ,e Tiirefori: . - r = 
with vance farce: and that, to funport the broken credit of 
the Company (broken by collufive management) they will, through 
eccho, grant her a power, to force her paper upon the public, for 
jts money. As alio that, under the pretext of honouring the na- 
: . , ay: aay a alate : ' 
tion with _ fhare in the charge of this fovereignty (under the. 
Company, but no fhare in the proiits) they will gradually thruft her 
fhoulders under that whole load, which, as the Company muft ma- 
, * - o - "« _ 
nage it, will gp tage intolerable. And, by the aid of thefe frefh 
reinforcements, they will juggle it and bungle it, and bangle it and 
joggle it on, for one, or poffibly two, years longer: and then na- 
tion and Company will both tumble together, into the pit of bank- 
ruptcy, perdition, and defpair. | 
‘ e } 1 vw nme y : 

But ihall the nation, with eyes open, fufier the pilot to crowd 
ftemlings on the rocks, which have already grazed the fhip’s bot- 
i No, we mutt about fhip, and call another hand to the helm. 

atters, it is to be hoped, are not vet paft remedy; the channel is 
obvious ; if the nation will but put to her hand. His Majefty can 
have no real intereit but what is common with that of his people 6! 
and, however the views of the crown may, in fome caf diffe . 
an ¢ sia noun ’ e cafes, differ a’ 
ttle from thofe of the people ; in this particular cafe they mutt both: 
ye gee He will, hese, hearken to the voice of his peters : 
Pans pee heat will force into administration fomethiag of 
- ic ambition, fire, {pirit, and enterprize, which alone can 
ave this nation from dreadful impending misfortu 

+ Basif the pation, fomk, in toe bed of flavifh, flotk 

: ved of flavifh floth, inebriated: 
with the tran i enervat adored ke 
cg nsforming Circean cup, enervated and emafculated by 

e lewd embraces of fenfual pleafure, fhall flight and difregard her 
own dearett concerns: like the prodigal debauchee who chides f; oi 
him the faithful friend that attempts recalling him to fobér eli Aton ¢ 
and implicitly confides in the management of a iteward who is 
already a the better part of his tair patrimony: then let th 
hation, {ome two or three y Nec, that : 
, years hence, recothedt ‘as 
viled of her danger, by a hafty production idued tbo a ntadl 
of January, 1773: though not thought of ntil ee vor 
re ype ke ug hougut of, unti that moft difin- 
all poilible minifters had, by way of remedyi ll evi 
difpatched Ais Secret Committe. : Sag A gr Sa ena Mee 
x4 ret Committee to the India Houfe: there to infpeét 
ge oS private ceconomy : a thing, with which alike a 

ice, government, nor nati y thi ‘4 

, nation hath any thing t ; vhi 
a in cafes of bankruptcy, is facred to the ainet uae a 
if fot the' Company” Ys idual. As 
”’s books of accounts, it w 

he che of alk pany . ts, it was poflible to difcover 

Ca ufé in the government of thofe Indi mions : 
2s if fcheme: ep Tao 8s a pecan em dominions : OF; 
of her cargoes, or three pence per eal ia Sanne em, eae 
recrieve the, almoft ruined, I ; i F Britain sy 0 eae 

> Intereit of Britain in India,’ 
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Art. VI, Continuation of our Account of the vxt Volume of the 
PHILOSOPHICAL Tkansacrions, from our Review for Decem. 


ber lait. 
Papers relating to NATURAL HIsToRy. 
Articles I and Il. Remarks upon the Nature of the Sotl of Naples, 
and its Neighbourhood. By the Honourable William Ha. 
milton, &c. 


N many of our late volumes the reader will find a great 
if part of the fubftance of the ingenious Author’s former com- 
munications to the Royal Society, on the fubjeét of Volcanos, 
In the prefent articles the Author’s further obfervations and 
remarks upon the fame fubjeét are fo numerous and complicated 
with each other, that we find it difficult to detach any of them 
from their place, in fuch a manner as to give a fatisfactory ac- 
count of them within a moderate compafs. We {hall feleét, 
however, a few particular obfervations contained in thefe two 
articles. 

We may obferve, in the firft place, that the Author here 
confirms his fyftem concerning the production of Volcanos, 
by feveral curious and interefting remarks made on the foil, 
and interior contents of the earth, in a circumference of many 
miles round Mount Vefuvius. Almoft at every ftep he meets 
with reafons that confirm him in the belief, that this mountain 
originally rofe from the bottom of the fea: and indeed it ap- 
pears that all the earth in the neighbourhood of Vefuvius, 
throughout a very extenfive circuit, is compofed of different 
{trata of erupted matter, to a depth even below the level of the 
Mediterranean. In fhort, the author fuppofes that the fea for- 
merly extended fo far as the mountains that lie behind Capua 
and Caferta; and that the fubterranean, or, as in this cafe, 
we may properly enough call them, /ubmarine fires, have for- 
merly worked in this country under the bottom of the fea, as 
moles in a field, throwing up here and there a hillock ; fome 
of which, formed into {fettled volcanos, have, from time to 
time, thrown out matter fufficient to fill up the fpaces between 
them, and have thus, at length, compofed the terra firma 
which conftitutes all this part of the continent. 

We have, on a former occafion, fpoken pretty Jargely on 
the Solfuterra *; which was once, undoubtedly, an adiive vol- 
cano; and is now far from being in a dozing ftate. We then 
mentioned the hollow found produced on throwing a large ftone 
into the bafon, and which undoubtedly indicates the exiftence 





* In our account of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, for 1795, given in the Appendix to our gift volume, page 
5ice 
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of large fubterraneous excavations. We fhall here add an ob- 
fervation made by the author, who produces fome ftrong rea- 
jons for the opinion that this cavity probably contains a large 
collection of water, kept in a continual ftate of ébullition, in 
confequence of a fubterranteous fire beneath it. This at leaft 
is certain, that fteams arife through cracks in the plain of the 
alfatertay which condenfe on the furface of acold fword or 
knife prefented to them, and run off in great drops of water : 
and further, that from the foot of the cone of the /cl/faterra, a 
freain of water rufhes out of the rocks, fa hot, as to raife 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer even to the boiling point; as the 
author has experienced : and on applying the ear near to this 
fpot, a horrid boiling noife is heard, which feems to proceed 


from a huge cauldron that may juftly be fuppofed to be uncer 


the plain of the /o/feterra. 

We mect here with a further confirmation of the author’s 
former obfervations, refpecting the actual exiftence of large 
quantities of eleé?ric matter, contained in the fmoke proceeding 
from volcanos. In the laft great eruption of 1767, the pea 
fants near the author’s villa were more alarmed by the lightning, 
and balls of fire, that fell about them with a crackling noife, 
than even by the /eva, and the other alarming attendants of an 
eruption. He now finds too, that in all the accounts of great erup- 
tions, mention is made of this fort of lightning, which is here 
called Feri/i, ‘The following quotation, with which we fhall 
conclude this article, <ppears to us equally curious and decifive 
on this point, 

© Bracini, fays Mr. Hamilton, in his account of the great 
eruption of Vefuvius, in 1631, fays, that the column of fmoke 
which iffued from its crater went over near an hundred miles 
of country ; and that feveral men and beatts were ftruck dead 
by lightning iffuing from the fmoke in its courf?.’ 

In the 4th article forme obfervations are given, by J. Howard, 
Efq; on the heat of the pround on Mount Vefuvius. The 
greateft he.t which the author obferved at the top, on intro- 
ducing a thermometer into the interftices between the hard 
lava, was 218°; and, on defcending a little lato the mouth of 
the mountain, the thermometer rofe to 240°. 

Articles XVII. XVII. XIX. and XX. Letters concerning the 
= Chefuut Tree. 

In the firft of thefe articles, Dr. Ducare! contraverts the 
Opinion maintained by the Hon. Mr. Daines Barrington, in the 
55th volume of the Tranfaftions ; where he endeavours to prove 
that the chefnut-tree is not indigenous in, or a native production 
of this ifland *. The Doétor is joined, in the 18th article, 





Nw . . 
See M. Review, vol. xliv. March 177!, page 202. 
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by Mr. Thorpe, who likewife maintains that the chefnut is q 
native of Britain. In the sgth article the opinion of thefe two 
gentlemen is further fupported, and the juftice of Mr. Barring. 
ton’s four rules, for determining whether a tree be indigenous, 
or not, is contraverte | by E. Hafted, Efq; The various and ac. 
cumulated arguments, however, drawn by thefe three gentle. 
men, from obfervation, from botanical reafoning, and from 
the records of antiquity, make no impreffion on Mr. Bar. 
rington; who, in the 2oth article, declares, that after the 
perufal of their three letters, he ftill fees no reafon for altering 
his opinion on the fubjeét ; adding, that he is perfectly content 
* to leave the point in contraverfy upon what hath been ad. 
vanced on the one fide and on the other.’—In this declaration 
we very willingly concur with him, and accordingly refer thofe, 
who can intereft themfelves in this difpute, to the perufal of 
the original papers. 

ArticleXLI. Under this cla/s we fhall notice the prefent aritcle; 
(though it perhaps more properly belongs to that of Botany in 
particular) as the author, Richard Waring, Efq; after giving 
a defcriptive catalogue of many plants found in feveral parts of 
England, their place of growth, &c. fubjoins fome reflections 
connected with the preceding fubje&t, and which are addrefled 
to Mr. Barrington. At the end of this catalogue we could not 
but remark a very extraordinary doubt, or, at leaft, a ftrange 
inaccuracy of expreflion, in the following fhort paragraph :— 
* Upon the whole, fays the author, it may be difficuit to de- 
termine what plants, if avy are originally Britith.’—Surely, 
the doubt exprefled in the conditional part of this fentence feems 
to prefent our venerable, and, at prefent, well-dreffed Mother, 
Britannia, as having poffibly been, in days of yore, in a mot 
fiark- naked condition :—without even a fingle daifey to adom 
her bare bofom, or a tuft of grafs to cover her nudity ! 

Article XXXI. In this article a curious and accurate ac- 
count is given of that remarkable natural curiofity, Elden-hole, 
in Derbyfhire, by J. Lloyd, Efq; The defcription is illuf- 
trated by two plates, reprefenting thofe parts of this immenl 
cavern which were vifited by the author; as well as a fecond 
and lower fhaft, which is fuppofed to exift, and to communi- 
cate, at its bottom, with a fubterraneous river. 

ZooroGcy and Botany. 

Article XXI. An Account of the Ny|-ghau, an Indian Animal, 
not hitherto defcribed: By William Hunter, M. D. F.R.S, 
This article contains an accurate and mafterly defcription, 

illuftrated with an excellent engraving, from a painting of 

Stubbs, of a very curious and elegant animal, of late imported 

into this ifland from the Eaft Indies; and which, as the author 

obferves, will now, it is to be hoped, * be propagated in this 
countlys 
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country, fo as to beccme one of the moft ufeful, or at leaft one 
of the moft ornamental beafts of the field.’ ¢ It is larger, adds 
the Doctor, than any ruminant of this country, except the ox 5 
its fcth probably will be found to be delicious ; and if it fhould 

rove docile enough to be eafily trained to labour, its great 
{wiftnefs, with confiderable firength, might be applied, one 
would think, to valuable purpofes.’ 

It feems, at firft fight, to be of a middle nature, both with 
refpect to fize and form, between black cattle and deer. It is 
about 12 hands high, and its body, horns, and tail, are not 
unlike thofe of a bull: while its head, neck, and legs, greatly 
refemble thofe of a deer. It appears, however, fiom many 
circumftances, and paricularly from Mr. Hunter’s diffection of 
one of thefe animals, belonging to the Queen, which died in 
the Doétor’s cuftody, that the Ny/-ghau*, or Blue Cow, or 
rather Bull, is a new and diftinG fpecies. 

At all our fettlements in India, thefe animals are rarities 
brought from the diftant and interior parts of the country, as 
prefents to the Nabobs and great men. Bernier, who accom- 
panied the Mogul, Aurengzeb, to the province of Cachemirey, 
the moft northern part of the empire, mentions the Emperor’s 
having hunted and killed them in fuch numbers, on that jour- 
ney, as to diftribute quarters of them to all his Omrahss 
‘ which fhews that they were there wild and in plenty, and 
efteemed good or delicious food.” The firft that were brought 
into this kingdom were fent to Lord Clive, and arrived here in 
1767. They were male and female, and continue to breed 
every year. 

As to the manner, or difpofition of this animal, the Doétor 
obferves, that * though it was reported to have been exceedingly 
vicious, it was in reality a moft gentle creature while in his 
cuftudy; feemed pleafed with every kind of familiarity; al- 
ways licked the hand which either ftroaked, or gave it bread ; 
and never once attempted to ufe its horns offenfively.’—We 
have, however, been witnefles of the occafionally vicious dif- 
pofition of one of thefe animals. Though its behaviour was, 
in general, gentle, as above defcribed; its temper was not to 
be depended upon, and it more than once betrayed marks of a 
favage difpofition, In particular, without any apparent caufe, 
itonce fuddenly attacked a fervant, and afterwards its noble 
Owner, with its horns, fo as to endanger their lives. We do 
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_* This animal is fo called in the Perfian language, from the par- 
tial refemblance of the male to the bull kind, and from the bluith 
tinct difcernible in the colour of its body. In the prefent defcription 
the male only is comprehended: the female differing very much 
from it, both in colour and form ; ia which two particulars it nearly 
refembles our red deer. 
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not recollect whether it behaved in this hoftile manner, during 
its rutting feafon ; at which time, the Do¢tor afterwards ob. 
ferves that he found, on further enquiry, that it became fierce 
and vicious. By proper difcipline, however, or breaking, as 
it is called, there is fome reafon to expeét that the native wild- 
nels, caprice, or favagenefs, of this elegant, and poffibly ufeful 
animal, may be, ina great meafure, corected, 
Article XXII]. Odfervations on the Aphides of Linnaeus: By 
Dr. Wilkiam Richardion, &e. 

This remarkable clafs of infects, which are found every year 
on our currant: bufhes, plumb-trees, and a varity of other plants, 
and of which Linnzus has enumerated above thirty difting 
fpecies, and the author of this article, double that number, has 
for fome time patt juftly excited the wonder and attention of 
Naturalifts, on account of the fingular circumftances attending 
their mode of generation ; which appears to be totally irrecon- 
cileable to any theory hitherto invented. At one time of the 
year, according to the prefent author’s obfervations, thefe he- 
terochite beings are viviparous, and, at another, oviparous : but 
the moft remarkable circumftance relating to them, and which 
has been completely and decifively afcertained by fome late 
Naturaliits, is, that one of the young female Aphides, taken at 
the. inftant it is hatched, or born, and fecluded from all inter- 
courfe with the reft of its fpecies, in due time produces young 
Aphides ; which being again feparated in the fame manner, pro- 
duce other young. ‘Ihis experiment, to the beft of our recol- 
leftion, has been repeated with fuccefs, as far as the fixth or 
feventh generation. 

The author’s obfervations, which were made on the Aphids 
of the rofe-tree, tend to confirm this unaccountable mode of 
production. Of tem generations of Aphides, which he has ob- 
ferved® regularly fucceeding each other, in the courfe of one 
fpring, fummer, and autumn, the firft proceeds from eggs laid 
during the preceding autumn, and which have withftood all 
the rigours of the winter’s froft, The eight following genera- 
tions are all produced viviparous, and confft entirely of females, 
as does lixewife the firft. In the tenth or laft generation, 
which ufually comes forth before the middle of September, 2 
few male infects at length make their appearance. Thefe ar- 
rive at their full growth in about three weeks, and have an it- 
tercourfe with the females, who foon afterwards lay thofe eggs; 
which, as we have already obferved, are hatched in the fuc- 
ceeding fpring. 

It appears then, from the author’s attentive obfervations on 
the multiplication of thele infeéts, that each of the above- 
mentioned egys, fecundated by the males in autumn, may be 
confidered as the capfule, or involucrum, of nine fucceffive, and 

(if we may be allowed that term, ufed in a limited fenfe) /pon- 
taneous 
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senvous generations ; in the laft of which only, thefe well-ap- 
sisted males prefent themfelves, each poffefied of fuch a reach 
of senerative ;,ower, as to lay the foundations of a freth decade 
of Aphides—all to iflue, in due order, from arace of nine vr- 
sin mocbers in fuccefion !—What havoc do thefe paltry infects, 


. | 
thele plant-lice, as they are commonly called, make with all ouc 


fine [pun theories of generation ! We might indecd pretend to 
look wife upon the occafion, and try to clear up this intricate 
bufinefs. We could, perhaps, with much art, or Jabour, 
{pin, or hammer out fomething, that bears a face, at leaft, of 
reconciling this matter to the an:malcular fyftem.—But, on 
fecond thoughts, it is a m:/ffery, and we will have nothing to do 
with it. 

Article XX XVII. On the Management of Carp, in Polifo Pruffia: 

By Mr. John Reinhold Foriter, F. ALS. &e. :; 

In Polith Pruffia, and many other parts of Germany, the fule 
of carp conititutes a part of the revenue of the nobility and 
gentry; fo that the proper management of that fith is reduced 
toa kind of {\ftem, founded on the experience of feyeral gene- 
rations. The author here communicates all the particulars 
which he has been able to colle@ from the practice of thefe 
experienced breeders and feeders of carp, and from his owa 
obiervation. He recolleéts to have feen fume of thefe fifh, thus 
treated and maintained, * above a yard long, and of 25 pounds 
weight ;’ but had no opportunity of afcertaining their age. 
‘ In the pond, however, at Charlottenburg, he adds, a palace 
belung g to the King of Pruffia, | faw more than twe or three 
hundied carp, between two and three feet long; and I was 
told hy the keeper they were between 50 and 60 years ftanding, 
They were tame, and came to the fhore in order to be fed ; 
they fwallowed with eafe a piece of white bread, of the fize of 
half a hal/penny roll.’ 

We fhall only add, {not certainly for the gratification of the 
epicure, but to afcertain a curious fact in natural hiftory, of 
which we, and poffibly others may, have hitherto doubted) the 
author's tellimony, concerning the poilibility of the carp’s not 
only living for a confiderable time our of water; but of its 
growing fatin its new element. “The author has feen the ex 
periment fuccefsfully tried, and attended to the whole procefs, 
10 @ nobleman’s houfe where he then refided, in the principality 
of Anhalt-Deffau. The fith being taken out of the water, is 
Wrapped up in a large quantity of wet mots, {pread ona piece of 
net, which is then gathered into a purfe; in fuch a manner, 
however, as to allow him room to breathe. The net is then 
plunged into water, and hung up to the cicling of acellar. At 
fift the dipping muft be repeated every three or four hours ; 
Dut afterwards the carp need only to be plunged into the water 
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once in about fix or feven hours, Bread foaked in milk is firft 
es him in fmal] quantities. In a fhort time, the fith will 

ear more, and grow fat under this feemingly unnatural treat- 
ment, 

Mr. Daines Barrington, in a note, confirms a part of the 
preceding account, by mentioning the practice of a certain fith- 
monger near Clare-market, who, in the winter, frequently ex- 
pofes a bufhel at leaft of carp and tench, for fale, in the fame 
dry veffel, for fix or feven hours ; many of which are not fold, 
and yet continue in health, though breathing nothing but air, 
during the time above-mentioned, for feveral days fucceffively, 

Of the remaining articles of this clafs, it will be fufficient 
barely to mention the fubjects treated in them. Article 2gth 
contains fome obfervations made on a particular fpecies of bi- 
valve infects found in common water, by Mr. Muller; whole 
defcription would be in a great meafure unintelligible without 
the plate accompanying it. In Article 30 is given an account 
of a fingular fifth from the South Seas, by the Rev. Mr. Michael 
Tyfon. Articles 32 and 34 contain an account of two new 
tortoifes, by Thomas Pennant, Efq; F. R. S. and the defcrip- 
tion of a mole from North America, by the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington, F.R.S. In Article 33, the myé?anthes elongata, a 
new plant from the Eaft Indies, is defcribed by Dr. P, J. Ber- 
gius; and in the 42d Article is given the ufual annual cata- 
Jogue of 50 fpecimens of plants from Chelfea Garden, 


(To be concluded in our next number.] B. 





Art. VII. Aa Enquiry into the late mercantile Diftreffes in Scetland and 
England; with a few Thoughts on the Caufes of the Difficulties that 
now prevail among ft the greateft Part of the Inhabitants of the whale 
land. \n a Letter to the Earl of — 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
Evans. 1772. | 

HIS pamphlet contains a great variety of information; 

T but the particulars are not thrown together in the beft 

order, or expreficd in the beft language. ‘The Author’s en- 

quiry into the late mercantile diftrefles is rational and clear, 
and deferves the attention of men of bufinefs. When he ene 

Jarges his views, and writes as a politician, he advances feveral 

things which deferve the attention of every man. Of this fort, 

we apprehend, are the following paflaces : 

‘ It appears to be invariable in al} commercial countries, 
that the {tate can only flourifh while trade is profperous ; and 
a little confideration on the fituation of foctety may convince 
us this muft ever be the cafe. When Providence waters the 
labours of the hufbandman, and the earth yields him an abyn- 
dant increafe for his induftry, plenty foon {miles through all 
the land: the whole family of manufacturers are fed at a fmall 
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expence, the works of their hands are completed at a moderate 
price, the trader meets a ready fale for all the merchandife of 
his country ; induftry becomes chearful with fuccefs, and every 
wind that blows fpreads wealth and ftrength amongft them. 
The reverfe of this medal is, when the mott plentiful harveft 
‘s rendered dear by the price of the land from which it is 
raifed ; when the hufbandman rifes early, and late takes reft, 
and with all the fweat of his brow hath the utmoft difficulty to 


procure food and cloathing, after paying the rent of his ground ; 


the bread of the manufacturer muft then be dear bought, his - 


wages muft bear their proportion ; all the articles of trade be- 
come high-priced : the ftranger comes not to purchafe in fuch 
a country ; the warehoufes of the merchant are filled with un- 
faleable goods ; and the manufacturer ceafes to be employed : 
the young, the unfkilful, and ancient, foon find their utmoft 
labour unequal to their neceflities: they become poor and a 
burthen to the fociety in which they live ; and thus by an un- 
avoidable confequence, the difficulties of the farmer, manu- 
fafturer, and trader, are made to increafe: the acquifition of 
foreign gold, does but inflame the account to a country whofe 
ftreneth is its trade; and if the riches of all the Indies flow 


into its ports, if they tend to increafe the price of the neceflaries. 


of life, they help to fhut up all the articles of export from fuch a 
country to every foreign market: the bulk of the inhabitants of 
every country muft live by their labour; if they are ill em- 
ployed, they muft become poor and needy, and the ftate to 
which they belong will become weak, if all the gold and dia- 
monds in the world were lodged within their country.’ 

There is fomething more than declamation in the enfuing 
paflage : 

‘ This country can have few greater dangers to fear, than 
the caufes of that diftrefs which is now fo vifible in it, the con- 
tinuance of which muft weaken and finally deftroy thofe or- 
ders of the ftate on whom its ftrength depends ; ‘a little longer, 
and the /upplies of an expenfive government, will of itfelf di- 
vide its fubjects into a poor difpirited multitude, and a fet of 
opulent and imperious diétators ; and if fuch as are able, con- 
tinue to be permitted to remove to our happy colonies, it may 
not be many ages till few will be left behind, but the rich and 
great, that may think their country worth defending, either for 
themfelves or their nobles ; and if they were willing, the chaf- 
tifements of power may not have left the common-pcople 
Courage enough to ftand againft the bold ftep of a fierce Ruf- 
fian; and our grandfons may think themlelves blefied, in feeing 
the land they live in becom: the province of more civilized 
matters. If fome fuch confequences as thefe do not follow the 
Continuance of the caufes that haye been accumulating for 
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ence in about fix or feven hours. Bread foaked in milk is firft 
given him in fmal]] quantities. In a fhort time, the fith will 
bear more, and grow fat under this feemingly unnatural treat. 
ment, 

Mr. Daines Barrington, in a note, confirms a part of the 
preceding account, by mentioning the practice of a certain fith- 
monger near Clare-market, who, in the winter, frequently ex- 
pofes a bufhel at leaft of carp and tench, for fale, in the fame 
dry veffel, for fix or feven hours ; many of which are not fold, 
and yet continue in health, though breathing nothing but air, 
during the time above-mentioned, for feveral days fucceffively, 

Of the remaining articles of this clafs, it will be fufficient 
barely to mention the fubjects treated in them. Article 29th 
contains fome obfervations made on a particular fpecies of bi- 
valve infects found in common water, by Mr. Muller; whofe 
defcription would be in a great meafure unintelligible without 
the plate accompanying it. In Article 30 is given an account 
of a fingular fifth from the South Seas, by the Rev. Mr. Michael 
Tyfon. Articles 32 and 34 contain an account of two new 
tortoifes, by Thomas Pennant, Efq; F. R. S. and the defcrip- 
tion of a mole from North America, by the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington, F.R.S. In Article 33, the myé?anthes elongata, a 
new plant from the Eaft Indies, is defcribed by Dr. P, J. Ber- 
gius: and in the 42d Article is given the ufual annual cata- 
Jogue of 50 fpecimens of plants from Chelfea Garden, 


[To be concluded in our next number.) B. 





Art. VII. Aa Enquiry into the late mercantile Diftrefes in Scetland and 
England; with a few Thoughts on the Caufes of the Difficulties that 
now prevail among ft the greateft Part of the Inhabitants of the whole 
Ifand. \n a Letter to the Earl of — 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


Evans. 1772. 

HIS pamphlet contains a great variety of information; 
T but the particulars are not thrown together in the belt 
order, or expreficd in the beft language. ‘The Author’s en- 
quiry into the late mercantile diftrefles is rational and clear, 
and deferves the attention of men of bufinefs. When he ens 
Jarges his views, and writes as a politician, he advances feveral 
things which deferve the attention of every man. Of this fort, 
we apprehend, are the following paflaces : 

‘ It appears to be invariable in al} commercial countries, 
that the {tate can only flourifh while trade is profperous ; and 
a little confideration on the fituation of fociety may convince 
us this muft ever be the cafe. When Providence waters the 
labours of the hufbandman, and the earth yields him an abyn- 
dant increafe for his induftry, plenty foon fmiles through all 
the land: the whole family of manufacturers are fed at a fmall 
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expence, the works of their hands are completed at a moderate 
price, the trader meets a ready fale for all the merchandife of 
his country 3 induftry becomes chearful with fuccefs, and every 
wind that blows fpreads wealth and ftrength amongft them. 
The reverfe of this medal is, when the mott plentiful harveft 
is rendered dear by the price of the land from which it is 
raifed ; when the hufbandman rifes early, and late takes reft, 
and with all the fweat of his brow hath the utmoft difficulty to 
procure food and cloathing, after paying the rent of his ground ; 


the bread of the manufacturer muft then be dear bought, his— 


wages mutt bear their proportion ; all the articles of trade be- 
come high-priced : the ftranger comes not to purchafe in fuch 
a country ; the warehoufes of the merchant are filled with un- 
faleable goods ; and the manufacturer ceafes to be employed : 
the young, the unfkilful, and ancient, foon find their utmoft 
labour unequal to their necefflities: they become poor and a 
burthen to the fociety in which they live ; and thus by an un- 
avoidable confequence, the difficulties of the farmer, manu- 
faGturer, and trader, are made to increafe : the acquifition of 
foreign gold, does but inflame the account to a country whofe 
ftreneth is its trade; and if the riches of all the Indies flow 


into its ports, if they tend to increafe the price of the neceflaries. 


of life, they help to fhut up all the articles of export from fuch a 
country to every foreign market: the bulk of the inhabitants of 
every country muft live by their labour; if they are ill em- 
ployed, they muft become poor and needy, and the ftate to 
which they belong will become weak, if all the gold and dia- 
monds in the world were lodged within their country.’ 

There is fomething more than declamation in the enfuing 
paflage : 

‘ This country can have few greater dangers to fear, than 
the caufes of that diftrefs which is now fo vifible in it, the con- 
tinuance of which muft weaken and finally deftroy thafe or- 
ders of the ftate on whom its ftrength depends ; ‘a little longer, 
and the /upplies of an expenfive government, will of itfelf di- 
vide its fubjects into a poor difpirited multitude, and a fet of 
opulent and imperious ditators ; and if fuch as are able, con- 
tinue to be permitted to remove to our happy colonies, it may 
not be many ages till few will be left behind, but the rich and 
great, that may think their country worth defending, either for 
them(elves or their nobles ; and if they were willing, the chaf- 
tifements ef power may not have left the common-pcople 
Courage enough to ftand againft the bold ftep of a fierce Ruf- 
fian; and our grandfons may think themlelves blefied, in feeing 
the land they live in becom: the province of more civilized 
matters, If fome fuch confequences as thefe do not follow the 
Continuance of the caufes that haye been accumulating for 
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many years paft, this kingdom muft ftand a negative in the 
annals of time to the hiftory of the whole world. If the inha- 
bitants of a country are allowed, by the moderation of their 
government, to enjoy the comforis of life by the fruits of their 
labour, and after contributing to the juft fupport of the ftate 
that protects them, are left in the pofleffion of fome little pro- 
perty, they will ever be undaunted in the cefence of it; but 
when an honeft induftrious man finds, with all his care, that 
there remains to him and his family but a very fcanty fhare of 
food and cloathiug, after paying the rent to his Lord, and the 
tax to his King, he begins to think he enjoys but a {mall pro. 
portion of the good things with which his country abounds ; 
and when fucceeding years ftill make his part lefs, peace for- 
fakes his dwelling ; tne tears of a wife, and the cries of chil- 
dren, raifed by the acute feelings of hunger and cold, givea 
pain that the heart of a Briton feems the leaft able to bear; 
the generous breaft turns from the diftrefs it cannot relieve, 
and in filence weeps its way from home, and perhaps the firft 
object his full heart allows his cye to fee, is the high- fed horfes, 
dogs, and footmen of his Lord and Mafter. Suppofe, at this 
time, our country’s danger compels the poor man’s arm fo its’ 
defence, For whom fhall be fretch it forth ? For whom fhall he 
fight? For bis King? He venerates his name by the report he 
has often heard of bis goodnels, but alas! he has felt no more 
of it than if he had lived in the Eaft Indies. For his govern- 
ment? No, he thinks it unjult; for if it does not tax the poor 
man more than it dees the rich, it leaves the rich man at 
liberty to make the poor pay all the increafe of his rent: and 
as to his laws, he has as few motives of attachment to them 
that forbid bim to kill a wild bird, which he knows belongs to 
no man fo much as himfelf, as it takes its food from the earth’ 
tilled by his labour, and paid for by the fweat of his brow: 
but furely every mao will fight for his country? — Moft men 
that have hitherto fought for this country, have no idea of it 
feparate to [from] the perfon’s ground on which they have lived, 
and this they have never remembered with pleafure fince they 
were expo/ed to fines and imprifonment for killing a hare: but 
if aman will not fight for any temporal inducement, ke will 
furely do it to maintain his religion ? Alas! this the Jeaft of 
all; for he has been allowed to yrow up without the knowledze 
of any confolations from religion, that he thinks of half the 
value of the tythes, ‘This is no vain theory; I advance it as 
the fentiments of farmers and plowmen, and will truft the 
truth to your enquiry, and I believe farmers and plowmen will 
ever be found to make the bef foldiers, whilft the native 
freedom of their minds remains unbroke by vexation ; or till 
they are ftarved into a feryice they know they can never leave 
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to return to the comforts of eafe or plenty. But, in fhert, the 
courage of men in war, or their induttry in peace, is founded 
upon a Very fimple rule > every man will take more care of bis own 
repirty, than that which belongs to another, and will not exert 
his utmoft endeavours in the defence of that witch be has reafon 
ta fear another may deprive him of.’ . a) 
It is pity the Author of this rational Enquiry had not the fa- 
culty ot digefting his materials, and of exprefling himielf ina 
cjear and accurate manner. Ww. 
Art. VIL. 4 Preface to the third Edition cf the Treatife of Rever- 
fonary Payments, Sc. Containing farther Ob{ervations on the Na- 
tional Debt, &c. Alfo a Poftfcript, containing an Account of the 

Influence of the different States of Civil Society on Population, &c. 

Svo. 1s. Cadell. 1773. 

E have already * given our opinion very fully concern- 

ing the abilitics of this Writer as a caiculator, and the 
merits of his publications; and we have had the pleaiure to. 
fee, in feveral inftances, the good effects they have produced. 
We cannot help wifhing that no fingle inftance may remain, 
in which truth and equity are not fuffered to prevail over va- 
nity and intereft. The extenfive circulation of our ingenious 
Author’s Cbfervations muft have contributed to convince every 
intelligent enquirer, that the various annuity fchemes which: 
have been formed and encouraged through different parts of the 
kingdom were delufive and dangerous. They muft now appear 
to have been founded on miftaken and partial principles, and 
to be productive of very hurtful confequences. Many of thefe 
focieties have been actually diffolved ; and the few which ftill 
remain will, we hope, unlefs they reccive material alterations. 
and amendments, have no long continuance. We are, for our 
own part, fo well fatished of the truth of our Author’s general 
principles and reafoning, and of the juftnefs of his conclufions, 
and at the fame time we place fuch confidence in the equity. 
and humanity of our féllow-citizens and countrymen, that we 
expect to iee every imperfect and pernicious inftitution of this 
Kind, cither thoroughly reformed or {peedily diflolved. 

But thefe are only temporary and partial evils; and in this 
view they are of little confequence compared with that grand 
national evil, which has been one leading object of our Author’s 
attention in his late publications. With refpeé& to this general 
and complicated mifchief, we are not without hope of re- 
drefs. Some meafures have been already adopted for this pur- 
pote ; and, though they are in their prefent ftate very imper- 
fect and inadequate to the end propofed, we flatter ourfelves 
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they will prepare the way for others more adequate and effec. 
tual. Our ingenious Author informs us, in his Preface, what 
thefe meafures are; he fhews wherein they are deficient and 
faulty, and what fteps are proper to be taken in order to pro- 
cure certain and fubftantial relief. We fhall give our Readers 
a brief abftract of thefe particulars; and, firft, let us attend to 
his account of the plan which was propofed at the end of the 
laft feflion of parliament for paying off the National Debt : 

‘ Ofter providing for all the current fervices, there remains 
this year a faving or everplus of 1,200,0001. With this fum, 
and a profit of 150,0001. from a lottery confifting of 60,000 
tickets (by a fcheme fimilar to that deferibed in the note, page 
159 of our Author’s work) a million and a half of the 3 per cent, 
annuities, purchafed at go, will be paid off +. When this was 
propofed to the Houfe of Commons, it was at the fame time 
declared, that it would be the commencement of a plan for paying 
off the National Debt; for, if no extraordinary fervices fhould 
call for any other application of the public furpluffes, the fame 
payment increafed by the intereft of former payments, is in- 
tended to be made every year while the peace lafts: and thus, 
reckoning compound intereft at 3 per cent. feventeen millions will 
be paid off during a peace of ten years.’ . : ‘ 

On this plan our Author very modeftly offers the following 
remarks: sft, It implies, that there is. to be a /ottery every year 
during the whole continuance ef peace: and to eftablifh this 
as a permanent refource he juftly deems a very undefirable and 
pernicious meafure. The rage for gaming increafes much too 
faft of itfelf, and rather wants reftraint than encouragement. 

adly, The furplus of the prefent year is in part the effe& 
of fome extraordinary favings in the laft year, which cannot be 
expected another year. The produce of the Sinking Fund has, 
for the laft three years, been 2,600,000]. a fum, to which, 
confidering the augmentation of the navy, and the ftagnation 
of credit, we cannot reafonably expect it to amount in fucceed- 
ing years. But, 

zdly, Let the /urplus of the public revenue prove what it 
will, there is too much probability that, even during the con- 
tinuance of peace, fome emergencies or other will be often fur- 





- 


+ This fcheme, applied to the purchafe of the Long Annuity inftead of 
the 3 per cents. would have gained confiderably more for the public, 
znd at the fame time given equal profit to the ftockholders. The rea- 
jon of this is, that the market price of the Long Annuity has, for 
miany years, been conttantly 5; or 6 per cent. below its true value, 
compared with the price of the 3 per cents. fo far, it feems, do the 
enod people in the a//ey look beyond 88 years, the prefent term for 
which this annuity is payable. 
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nifhing reafons or pretences for diverting it from the payment 
of the public debts. The experience of paft time is againft the 
probability of its being regularly applied to this purpofe for the 


time to come. ; 
athly, The moft capital defect of this plan is, that its ope- 


ration is to ceafe as foon as a war begins. It is to ceafe at the 
time in which its operation begins to be moft advantageous 
and beneficial : for the proof of this obfervation, fee page 258, 
and page 17 of the Author's Appeal to the Pubic on the Subjet? of 
the National Debt; and Monthly Review, vol. xlv. page 353. 

With thefe unqueftionable difadvantages, it is no wonder 
that the above plan has had no effect on public credit. It is 
the plan which has been purfued for 40 years, and to which we 
owe our prefent incumbrances. £ Certain it is, that nothing 
buta plan that fhall go on operating uniformly in war as well 
as in peace, or the eftablifhment of a permanent fund that 
fhall never be diverted—Nothing, I fay, but this can do us 
any eflential fervice ; or, in our prefent circumftances, be much 
more than trifling with the difficulties and dangers of the pub- 
lic” If fuch a fund were re-eftablifhed, it would create a con- 
fidence in government fecurity; and, * by the increafing fums 
which would be thrown annually into the public markets, and 
returned to the public cseditors, she 3 per cents. would be foon 
raifed to par, and, in fome time, probably above par. It is 
well known what an effect borrewing every year has in finking 
the funds. Paying every year would certainly have an equad 
contrary effe&t.” The Author fuppofes, that in thefe circume 
ftances the 3 per cents, would be raifed to 110; and proceeds to 
thew what advantages might be derived from hence towards di- 
minifhing and annihilating the public debts. Inftead of re- 
ducing the intereff, which would only retard the operation of 
a fund appropriated to the extinction of the public debts, the 
meafure he propofes is a reduction of the capital, attended with 
an advancement of intereft, in the following manner * : 

* The 3 per cents. being at 110, and, confequently, an im- 
mediate lofs of 101. arifing to the proprietors from every 1001. 
paid off, jn order to prevent this lofs, they would probably con- 
fent to a deduction from their capital of double the fum, pro- 
vided what remained was made irredeemable for fifteen years, 
and the fame intereft continued.’ Such a meafure, our Author 
fhews, would by no means be injurious to the proprietors. ‘Ihe 
only difference would be, that their capital would bear a new 
name, whilft their intereft of 3 per cent. continued undiminifhed : 


@eun 








* A meafure, in fome refpetts fimilar to this, has been propofed 
by Sir James Steuart. Principles of Pclitical Occonomy, vol, ii. p. 40. 
and 
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and as the ftock is irredeemable for fifteen years, and then paid 
off gradually, 201. the payment of which is thus delayed, ang 
which requires fevera] years beyond the ftated period before jc 
is completed, cannot, in prefent money, be worth much more 
than 10]. and therefore it would be reafonable in the proprie. 
tors of 1001. ftock to give up 20]. on fuch terms, in order to 
fave 10]. in hand. And as this lofs is diftant and future, jg 
would be much lefs regarded than in proportion to its true. 
value : to which it is added, that this lofs would be likely to 
fall on pofterity, or {ome future purchafers of ftock, and not on 
prefent creditors. 

¢ I have therefore, fays the Author, certainly kept withia 
bounds, when | have reckoned that a reduction of 201. per cent. 
in the capital of 3 per cents. might be made, in the circumftances 
I have mentioned. Let then fuch a reduction be applied to 
fixty millions of the 3 per cents. This will leave much more than 
enough free for the operations of the fund; and by fuchn ma- 
nagement as that, which, in 1749, reduced 57 millions from 
an interelt of 4 per cent. to an interett of 3 per cent. there is 
no reafon to doubt but it might be aceomplifhed in one year, 
or at Jeaft in two or three years, and the confequence would 
be, that a capital of fxty millions would be reduced to 48 mil» 
lions; or that twelve millions of debt would be cancelled: with- 
out expence or difficulty, > ar ee “1 

‘ But this is not the only advantage which would arife from 
fuch a meafure. At the end of the term | have mentioned, 
48 millions would be redeemable debts, bearing 33 per cent. in- 
tereft. ‘Thefe would fell much above par; and a /econd reduce 
tion, on condition of irredeemablenefs for a /horter term, might 
be applied to fuch a part of them as it might not be neceflary 
to leave free; and thus, by the fame means with the foregoing, 
feveral millions more might be annihilated. At the fame time 
the fund, which had hitherto been employed in difcharging re- 
deemabdle 3 fer cents might be applied to the difcharge of debts 
bearing 33 per cent. intereft, and therefore would, as proved in 
page 135, be accelerated in its operation. And at the end of 
the fecond term, it might be applied to debts bearing a ftill 
higher intereft, and therefore would be ftill more accelerated.— 
This feems to go to the very limit of poffibility on this fubject. 
— Money in a fund, never diverted, is improved at compound 
intereft ; and, thefe being the very beft improvement of money 
poflible, there can be no method of difcharging debts fo expe- 
ditious. But by the fcheme now explained, the operations of cam- 
pound intere/? itfelf would be aided. \t would be eafy to fhew that, 
in 40 years, and without the aid of /otteries, a hundred milltons 
of the 3 per cents, might, in this way, be difcharged, with a 
prefent 
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sefent annual furplus of + no more than g0o,cco I. to be in- 
creafed in the year 17814 by 200,000 |. $, which the public will 
gain by the reduction of the confolidated 4 per cents. to 3 per 
cents. And this, without all doubt, is near twie as much as 
can be done in the fame time with the fame furplus, by any 
other equitable means.'—But we muft not purfue this fubje& 
any farther. , 

The Poftfcript contains feveral curious fais and obfervations 
on the fubject of Population. [thas been ufual to aliedge the 
increafe of tillage in this country as an argument againit the 
fuppofed decreafe of its inhabitants. Dr. Price has taken pains 
to fhew, that the caufes which confpire to produce depopula- 
tion among us may, for fome time, promote ullage. ‘ More 
bread (he fays) will be confumed, and, therefore, more corn 
grown; becaufe there will be lefs ability of going to the price 
of other food.” And this accounts for the alarm which is oc- 
cafioned by the rife of bread, though it is much cheaper than it 
was in the year 1697 (wheat wasthen at 3]. a quarter) when 
even an exportation was allowed. Corn (it is obferved) was 
sencrally dearer during the whole laft century than it has been, 
at an average, for the lait 40 years; but fcfh meat was about 
half its prefent price. It appears by an 4é? of the 25th of 
Henry VIL. that beef, veal, pork, and mutton were the 
food of the poor, and their price was limited to about a half- 
peany a pound. , Beef and pork were fold im Landen at two 
pounds and a half and three pounds for a penny ; and wheat at 
the fame time was at 7s. and 8s. aquarter, and bore the fame 
ptoportion to the price of fiefh as: it would bear now, were it 
t about 41. a quarter. soe | 
About the year 1512, the mominal price of grain was near a 
feventh of its nominal price for the laft 20 years. The price of 
a fat ox at the fame time was 13s- 4d. of a lean ox, 3s. of 
a weather, 1s. 8d. of a calf, 1s. 8d. of a hog, 2s. And 
therefore the zominal price of meat’ was no more than about a 
fifteenth of its prefent price, and bore the fame proportion to 
the price of corn that it would now bear, were it 4a/f its pre- 
fent price. Postel 


——— = 2 
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+ About twenty millions would be difcharged without any dif- 


burfement of money, and the remainder would be difcharged by the 


accumulation of the fund applied for the firft 25 years to the pay- 
ment of debts bearing 3 per cent. intereft, and afterwards to debts 
bearing higher interefts. | 
t In 172 there will be another faving gained, from the reduction 
Of four millions and a half, 34, per cent. annuities, 1758, to an intereft 
of 3 per cent, 
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Great care was taken to keep the price of flefh low for the 
poor; and this (fays our Author) was one of the reafons of the 
many proclamations publifhed by Queen Eiizabeth, Fames I. and 
Charles I, againft eating flefh in Lent and on fifth days. From 
all thefe faéis, and others pertinent to the fame purpofe, which 
are here adduced, it plainly appears, that bread was then a 
much lefs neceflary article of fubfiftence than it is now ; and 
therefore the variations in its price were lefs felt and regarded, 

Among other evils which attend inclofures, and engroffing 
of farms, and which bear a very threatening afpect on the poe 
pulation of this country, our Author mentions the number of 
people that are reduced to the neceffity of labouring for others; 
a circumftance which has leflened the price of day-Jabour in 
comparifon with what it was formerly: fo that there is too 
much reafon to apprehend, if this praCtice is continued, that 
in time the whole kingdom will confift of only gentry and beg. 
gars, or of grandees and flaves. * The xominal price of day- 
labour (he obferves) is at prefent no more than about four 
times, or at moft five times higher than it was in the year 1514, 
But the price of corn is feven times, and of flefh meat and rai 
ment about fifteen times higher ;’ and it does-not appear that 
the price of jabour bears now half the proportion to the ex- 
pences of living that it did formerly. We fhail only remark, 
upon the whole, that it is become abfolutely neceflary to adopt 
fome effectual meafures for the relief of the lower claffes of 
people in this kingdom; more efpecially when it is confidered 
that, notwithftanding all the pernicious effe&ts of depopulation 
among the poor, ‘ three-fourths of all the houfes in the kingdom 


are houfes not having more than /even wiadows,’ R 4 
’ eee ¢ 





Art. IX, Reafon triumphant over Fancy ; exemplified in the fingular 
Adventures of Don Sylvio de Rofalva. A Hiftory in which every 
marvellous Event occurs naturally. ‘Tranflated ~ the German 
Original of C.M. Wéfland. 12mo. 3 Vols. gs. Wilkie, &« 
3773. 

HIS foreign work is not to be clafled with the novels 
which have fo much abounded in this country. The 


Author is an original, and his genius rifes confiderably above 


mediocrity. The hero of his romance is a young man whofe 
underftanding is perverted by tales of fairies, enchanters, &c. 
as Don Quixotte’s was by thofe of chivalry. The following 
chapter will let the Reader into the Author’s view, and give 
him fome idea of his manner * of writing. 





i 


* See alfo his Socrates out of bis Senfes; Rev. vol. xlvie p. 625+ 
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CHAP. XII. 
The Author's Reflections. 

© Had it been in our power to write this hiftory half a dozen 
centuries ago, the whole chapter before us would have been 
fuperfluous. In former times that which we call the marvel- 
lous was fo common, that people could not meet with any thing 
more extraordinary than natural events. But, in the prefent 
age, one would almoft think that a mode of thinking diametri- 
cally oppofite had taken the lead: infomuch that, perhaps, out 
of all the Readers of this hiftory, we can hardly flatter our- 
felves with finding one who would readily be perfuaded to think 
that every thing related in the foregoing chapter might have 
happened every day. Since the invention of microfcopes, in- 
vifible things have but little influence on human minds; and 
even a ghoft himfelf would find it very difficult to perfuade 
people of his exiftence. In fhort, it would be in vain for us 
to pretend (fince nobody would believe us if we did) that there 
exifts fuch a fairy as Radiante, or that the blue butterfly has 
ever been a Princefs, or that a toothpick ever yet figured in the 
character of a green dwarf. 

‘ Our beft way then, in fuch circumftances, is candidly to 
confefs, that we ourfelves have as little faith in all that Don 
Silvio has been telling Pedrillo, as we have in the vifions of our 
pious country-woman Mary d’Agreda, or the tale of the Red 
Cap, or any other tale with which our good nurfes fed us frou 
the very cradle. | 

‘ The truth, however, which we. profefs throughout the 
whole of this hiftory, obliges us to obferve, that Don Sylzic, 
in his narrations, has neither advanced or aflerted any thing 
which may not, in a certain fenfe, be as true and real as molt 
other ftories drawn from the imaginary world. To underftand 
this feeming paradox, we muft remember there are two forts of 
realities, which, ia concreto, are not fo eafily diftinguifhable, as 
perhaps fome may imagine. 

‘ Now, as in fpite of all Egotifts in the world, there are 
things which really exift out of ourfelves, fo there are in return 
others which exift only in our imagination. The former exift, 
though we do not know that they exift; the latter exift only 
fo far as we imagine them to exift. Thefe things have no 
reality in themfelves; but with him who takes them for real, 
they have the fame effeét as if they were fo; and without de- 
priving men, by this means, of a good fhare of that high opi- 
nion they entertain of themfelves, we may affert that thefe 
matters are the main f{prings of moft of the actions of mankind ; 
that they are the fountain either of our happinefs or of our mi- 
fery ; the fource of our moft deteftable vices, or of our moft 
dhining virtues, 

© What 
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¢ What fairy or enchanted palace can be more chimerical 
than that glorious renown which the greateft men agree to have 
been the aim of their moft fplendid enterprizes. Did not Af. 
‘ander, the great Alexander, who realized that fabulous march 
of Bacchus into nadia, and thereby plunged himfelf in a thou. 
fand dangers, to furnifh others with matter for converfation? 
Did not he purfue a chimera as unreal as that which made Doh 
Sy/vio run after a blue butterfly in order to difenchant it? To 
any fpeétator who coolly confiders the actions of men, the for. 
mer muft appear as great a madman as the latter; at leaft the 
Jatter hath this advantave over the other, that his chimera in. 
jured no one, while that of Afia’s conqueror laid wafte half the 
world. 

‘ But it is time for us to recolleét, that we are entering 
upon reflections very remote from our fubje&; fo remote in- 
deed, that we are not a litele embarrafledto find out a happier 
tranfition than thofe commonly adopted by gentlemen compi- 
lers, when, after half a dozen digreffions, they want to returh 
to the place from whence they came. 

© To refume then our fubject ; in the narrative of our young 
knight, we muft be careful to diftinguifh between what hap- 
pened to him mm reality, and what his imagination added to it. 
‘The Reader may remember, after the adventure of the butter- 
fly and portrait, we left him in a condition wherein his imagi- 
nation was elevated in an extraordinary manner; the vivacity of 
the ideas which prefented themfelves to him, was fo much the 
more increafed by night, as thofe ideas themfelves were lefs 
weakened by any external fenfation; they only wanted one more 
degree to make them felt as if they were real. In fuch a difpo- 
fition of mind it was, that Don Sylvio perceived a globe of fire, 
which rolled about in the air, and fhortly after burft clofe by 
him. This known meteor, which a good naturalift would have 
regarded with a curious eye, finifhed the enchantment of a Don 
Syivio. He recollected to have often, in his tales, met with 
fuch globes of fire, from whence there always iffued a fairy, 
feated on a diamond-car, drawn by fix fwans, or by four-and> 
twenty rams with fleeces of gold. This appearance then, other 
wife natural, was according to his mode of reafoning, the be-+ 
ginning of a fupernatural apparition; and nothing more was 
wenting to change his chimeras, which were already formed in 
his brain, and ready to burit forth into a feries of realities; 
{ince it had no other difference from a dream, than that Don 
Sylvio was awake, and had been fo much the more powerfully 
deceived by the connection between his prior and fubfequent 
ideas. | 

‘ This, fo far as we underftand the matter, is the moft pro- 
buble explication that can be given of fuch vifions; we are 
veiy 
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very far, however, from wifhing to force any one to fubfcribe 
to our fentiments. Don Sylvio was alone, when he pretended 
that the fairy had appeared to him; and we may boldly defy all 
the Sceptics, Materialifts, Deifts, and Pantheifts, in the world, 
to prove that the Fairy Radiante, or her apparicion, was any 
thing impofible. We offer our explication only as a bare con- 
‘ecture ; and if the lovers of the marvellous thould be more dif- 
pofed to believe it than Don Sy/vio himfelf (who undoubtedly 
was an eye-witnefs to the whole affair, and, which is more, 
cannot be fufpected of premeditated impofture) in this cafe we 
have nothing to reply againft them.’ 

We thought it no more than juftice to a work of merit, to 
put it in the Reader’s power to form, in fome meafure, his own 
judgment of it. We might make feveral objections to parti- 
cular parts which are not executed with that judgment, and 
that reference to the objet in view, which might.have been 
expected from the Author. . But the ftory of Biridinguer is re- 
prehenfible on another account. It is extravagant enough for 
the purpofe intended by it; buc it is indecent in many places. 
No man fhould write a novel, or any book of entertainment, 
which a gentleman cannot read aloud to a company of ladies. a, 





Art. X. Ellis’s Hufbandry, abridged and methcdized: Comprehend- 
ing the moft ufeful Articles of practical Agriculture. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
-108. 6d. Boards. Nicoll, &c. 1772. 


ARMER Ellis was a very odd character, a kind of rough dia- 
mond, of intrinfic worth indeed, but that worth was con- 
cealed under a rude, unp:omifing form and appearance. He 
had a good practical knowledge of his bufinefs, the refult of 
much attention and long experience; and he was, by the fine 
gularity of his fortune, induced to communicate that know- 
ledge to the public, in a great number of ill-written volumes, 
filled with a ftrange mixture of juft obfervations and old-wivery, 
uleful precepts, and filly ftories ; with a long train of receipts 
in cookery and phyfic, and endlefs cautions againft gypfies, 
Vagrant-thieves, and bad fervants: the whole forming a rude, 
indigefted heap, in which every thing that was valuable was 
buried, and in danger of being totally loft in the rubbifh — 
His prefent Editor, however, has thought this rubbifh worth 
raking into, and fifting ; and the refult of his labour has been 
the recovery and prefervation of fuch a quantity of ufeful ma- 
terials as have amounted to the two ample volumes before us. 
The Editor has prefixed an account of Ellis, from which we 
fhall extra& a few particulars : 
* William Ellis, of Little Gaddefden, near llempftead in Hert- 
fordfhire, lived near fifty years on one farm in that parifh. His edu- 


Cation was fomething, not much, fuperior to that of the general run 
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of common farmers, but he inherited from nature ftrong and aGive 
parts, which enabled him to rife into a fphere fuperior to his bre. 
thren, and make his name familiar throughout all Europe; for his 
woiks have been quoted and commended by numerous foreign wyi- 
ters on the fubject of hufbandry. This is not furprifing, for although 
his faults were very numerous, yet being a plain farmer, dependant 
only on his {kill in common Hutbandry for many years, his pratice 
could net fail of being extenfive, and his obfervations numeroys; 
fo that-his worlts, as he borrowed nothing from others, were really 
‘original, and contained, in numerous initanges, more general know. 
ledge than far more fhining performances abounded with. It may 
be afked, how a man poffeiling a good underftanding, long praétice, 
and attentive obfervation, fhould produce fo many faults as Ellis} 
and in truth his faults aie fo numerous, that they have prejudiced 
many good judges againit his works; infomuch that fome will na 
allow him any mesit, and others are very /paring in their praifes of him, 
A thort enquiry into this part of his life will explain the feeming 
contradigtion.’ 

From this enquiry we learn that the fuccefs of his firft work, the 
Timber Tree Improved, induced Ofborne the book feller to engage him: 
in other works relative to hufbandry, &c. more voluminous, and ip 
periodical publications ; in which, to make up the ftipulated quan- 

_tity, ‘ he gave into all thofe random, ridiculous details which bave 
+ fo much difgraced his page. But thefe works, bad as fome parts of 
them were, intreduced him to much travelling in the character of a 
feedfman—a feller of implements—and in fhort, as a man who exe. 
cuted any fort of country bufinefs at a given price. Any perfon in 
Great Britain might fend for him, on paying for his time and ex- 
pences. ‘This part of his bufinefs, carried him over moft parts of 
the kingdom,. and wherever he went he was never backward in no- 
ting all that was peeuliar in the conduct of their agriculture.. Thus 
had he, befides long experience at home, the fortunate opportunity 
of viewing the hufbandry of mott parts of the kingdom.” 

The trafh, however, with which he encumbered and debated 
his works, at length injured his reputation fo much, that no 
‘longer finding any pecuniary advantage from his pen, he wily 
threw it afide, and ftuck to his farm, But, unfortunately, even 
here, his performances were by no means anfwerable to the ex- 
pectations of the public, and his fame was. daily diminifhed, in 
all refpects. 

‘ Many gentlemen, fond of farming, calfed' on kim at Gaddefden 
in expectation of feeing on his tarm, every thing excellent in hufban- 
‘dry that he had ever mentioned; but inflead of that, they fome- 
times found his farm in bad commen order, owing to his frequevt 
-abfence; as to tools, cf which he wrote fo much, few were to be 
feen, and thofe bad, and in every refpect a very poor appearance of 
fpirit or conduct. This déd Ellis’s reputation no fmall mifchiel, 
though very unjuftly ; for nothing could be more abfurd than ¢x: 
pecting him to practife all he recommended; he depended on hts 
farm: for bread, and would therefore have been very imprudent 10 
praciie with as little ceremony as he crete. He went on ‘in acom- 
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mon ftile, and in that was really a good common farmer on his own 
farm; but thofe who vifited him expected to fee the mof excellent 
three pulley Arill plough ; and the admirable fine horfe break at work in 
every field; and at leaft half the farm drilled and horfe-hoed, Their 
difappointment only proves that Ellis had more fenfe than they ima- 

‘ned : and as to other varieties of inftruments, he procured and fold 
them to any perfons, butit did not therefore follow that he was to 
keep them ready made on an uncertainty of fale. Such gentlemen, 
therefore, as condemned Ellis as a writer becaufe he had not to ew 
all on which he cwrofe, were at leaft unreafonable in their expetta- 
tions. Truth and good fenfe, are undoubtedly fuch in an author’s 
page, though not in his pra¢tice ; of which many inftances might be 

soted from various parts of his works—inftances which will ever 
prove his deep knowledge of hufbandry, whether he practifed them 
or not.’ ; 

Although the writings of Ellis have been, of late years, much 
neglected, our Fditor feems to think that, in this refpect, the 
readers have been more to blame than the books. He obferves 
that in works which concern the practice of any art, men fhould 
overlook the abfurdities, in order to profit by the good fenfe 
that may be fcattered among them: and, farther, that in juf- 
tice to the memory and merit of Ellis, the abfurd, or trivial, 
or tedious parts of his writings, ought chiefly to be placed to the 
account of his bookfeller, who ftupidly, without regarding the 
reputation of his Author, or his own real and lafting intereft, 
‘ infitted on certain quantities of monthly matter; to make up 
which, the author wrote not what was beit, but what came 


firft.’ 


The Editor comes now to fpeak of the prefent abridgment of Ellis’s 
works; the defign of which, fays he, * 1s to give the world all his 
obfervations that feem important, and practical ; excluding all thofe 
paflages which it is fuppofed he wrote more to form a bulky pamphlet, 
than for any value he thought they would be of to the public. In awore, 
to give fuch a book as it 1s prefumed Ellis himfelf would have given, 
had his unbiaffed judgment been fingly his directcr. Upon this plan 
all his gypfies, wenches, thieves, rogues, &c. are difcarded, and his 
old woman’s tales which filled a page but diminifhed from its value, 
are thrown afide. Other dedu€tions are made which however re- 
quire an explanation. 

‘ Ellis made a traffic, fometime profitably, of ploughs, drill 
ploughs, horfe breaks, &c. This induced him to be very voluminous 
in their defcription, and very hyperbolical in their praife. Such 
paflages [think are on the one hand almoft unintelligible for want 
of plates; and on the other hand very fufpicious, from being in the 
fale a fource of profit: they are further much inferior to fimilar in- 
ventions that have arifen finces; fo that it would be fwelling thefe 
pages prodigioufly to infert all his accounts of this fort, without 
adding any thing to their value. | 

* Another part of his works which is left out of this edition, is his 
recommendation of fleeps, liquors, receipts, noitrums, &c. fome of 
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which he fold, and confequently wrote of them with a view to in- 
ercafe the fale; others are uicleis, and all too unimportant to obtain 
a place among the better exertions of his underitanding and his. 
practice. — hott 
~ © | have likewife been cautious of admitting the drilling and 
horfe-hoeing parts of his books; it is evident that his own prattice 
was not the foundation of his ideas, and his praife of the new mode 
was too connected with his advantage in felling implements ; befides 
which, later writers have fo much exceeded him that the reader 
fuffers no lofs. 

© But in. ftating and explaining the reafons ef goed common. mx» 
nagement, the cate is far different from all thefe: we then plainly 
perceive that he knew what he wrote of ; he {peaks clear, found good 
fenfe, and fo much to the purpofe that l will venture to affert no 
writer has in this path exceeded him: but the public have paid fo 
little attention to his works, from the quantity of rabbifh they cop. 
tain, that Hllis’s real merit 1s little known, It is not at prefent re- 


colle&ted, that all the fpirited practices of excellent common hof- . 


bandry, which have of late yeurs ‘made fo much noife, are clearly 
afcertained by him, their merit {lated, and their conduét explained, 
The beft turnip and clover huthandry are in particular fet forth, as 
practically as they can be at thio day :. the whole condv& of manures, 
though not philofophicaily handled, yet are ftlated with practical pre- 
cilion ; and the ccminon management in them fully explained. A 
“full knowledge of the ute of foiling cattle with tares, clover, &c.— 
faving the diainings of the farm yard—forming compofts—the va 
viations of foils which require correfponding variatiots of manure and 
“Gllape (an article of great importance, and fully treated by no other 
writcr)— and the whole management of fheep—are among many 
‘other inftances of Ellis s thorough knowledge in common huibandry. 

* Refpecting the mode of regittering his obfervations, it is. nearly 
retained ; for I do not conceive it fair to alter the turn of any paflage, 
the only liberty I have taken-is to. draw a pen through what I think 
trivial or exceptionable, and to change the heads of his paragraphs, 
which all begin, 4ow this happened, and /cxv fuch a man did fo and 
fo; by leaving out the word saw, and giving only the fubjet of the 

aper. As to the cafes he ftates in the practice of his neighbours, | 
apprehend the method quite unexceptionable, and accordingly retaia 
it with the names of the perfons.’ 

Without infifting too rigidly on what the Editor mig/t have 
done, we fhall readily acknowledge that we think the public is 
obliged to him for what he has done; as the fterling fenfe of 
this writer, which lay fcattered through fo enormous a mafs of 
drofs, was certainly well worth the extracting, even though it 
fhould appear that, in the procefs, thefe valuable materials have 
not been refined to the higheft degree of ftandard purity. To 
drop the metaphor, however, we could have wifhed that the 
Editor, who feems to have been well qualified for the undet- 
taking, had done fomething more than merely drawing his p:n 
shrough the fuperfluous peflazes ; that he had not been fo very {pa- 
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nna of his ustes; that he had attended more to the accuracy of 
his Author’s language; and not, for inftance. have fuffered 
‘uch orofs imperfections as * a caufe—futa/ to the dy/frudicn of 
the bailey}, to have efcaped.—Qfborne was blamieable for hur- 
rying EMis 5 but who hurried his Editor’? CG 
a ’ 
t Vol.a. p. 77. 
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dar, XI. Poems. By Mifs Aikin, concluded: See our lait Month’s 
Review. 
E now refume the pleafing tofk ef reviewing the re- 
mainder of thefeexccllent poems. 

Thouch thevolume is not divided into books, yet the pieces 
feem to be clafled; and, in the former part of this article, we 
Hopped at The Origin of Song-writing *, as introductory to a 
fpecies of compofition ditkerent from thofe whick had hitherto 
engaged us. We hoped the Wcman was going to appear; and 
that while. we admired the genius and learning of her yraver 
compofitions, we fhould be affected by the fenfibility and paf- 
fion of the fofter pieces. MLifs Aikin, like moft female writers, 
has, in fome meafure, difappointed us on the fubject of Love. 
That pleafing paffion, by which the ladies rule the world, and 
which they are thought fo perfe&ly to underftand, is but fel- 
dom attempted in their writings. How delighted fhould we 
have been to have received from fuch a hand as Mifs Aikin’s 
the peculiar traits of this paffion in a female mind! If we could 
have found that her heart had ever betrayed her, and that fhe 
had marked, from her own feelings, the particular diftrefles af 
fome female fituations! Hf fhe had breathed her wifhes, her de- 
fires, and given, from nature, what has been hitherto only 
guefled at, or fancied by the imagination of men ;—we fhould 
have fallen in love with her in our dotage (for all Reviewers 
are greybeards) and the public would have been more indebted 
to her than fhe may be aware of. Setting afide, however, all 
confideration of fex, the merit of the following lyric compofi- 
tions is very confiderable. The origin of fong-writing is an ele- 
gant and fanciful introduction to fix fongs +; the firft of which 
we fha!l give the Reader as a fpecimen of Mifs Aikin’s talents 
in this branch of writing : 


* Addreffed to the Author of E/fays on Song-writing. See Review, 
vol. xlvi. p. 538. Number for May, 1772. ‘lhis Author, as we 
have learnt fince we commended his ingenious work to the notice of 
Our Readers, is a near relation of Mifs Aikin’s. 

t Thefe fix Songs were firft printed among the Original Pieces 
added to the mifcellaneous volume mentioned in the preceding note; 
and for which the Author acknowledges himfelf indebted to a Friend. 
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Come here fond youth, whoe’er thou be, 
That boafts to love as well as me; 
And if thy breaft have felt fo wide a wound, 
Come hither and thy flame approve ; 
, Vl teach thee what it is to love, 
And by what marks true paffion may be found. 


It is to be all bathed in tears ; 
To live upon a {mile for years ; 
To lie whole ages at a beauty’s feet : 
To kneel, to languifh and implore ; 
And ftill, though fhe difdain, adore: 
It is to do all this, and think thy fufferings fweet. 


It is to gaze upon her eyes 
With eager joy and fond {urprize ; 
Yet temper'd with fuch chafte and awful fear 
As wretches feel who wait th@it doom ; 
Nor muft one ruder thought prefume 
Though but in whifpers breath’d, to meet her ear. 


It is to hope, though hope were loft ; 
Though heaven and earth thy paflion croft ; 
Though the were bright as fainted queens above, 
And thou the leaft and meanett fwain 
That folds his flock upon the plain, 
Yet if thou dar’ft not hope, thou doit not love. 


It is to quench thy joy in tears ; 
To nurfe ftrange doubts and groundlefs fears: 
_ If pangs of jealoufy thou haft not prov’d, 
Though the were fonder and more true 
Than any nymph old poets drew, 
Oh never dream again that thou haft lov’d. 


If when the darling maid is gone, 
Thou doft not feek to be alone, 

Wrapt in a pleafing trance of tender woe ; 
And mufe and fold thy languid arms, 
Feeding thy fancy on her charms, 

Thou doft not love, for love is nourifh’d fo. 


If any hopes thy bofom fhare 
But thofe which love has planted there, 
Or any cares but his thy breaft enthral 
Thou never yet his power haft known ; 
Love fits on a defpotic throne, 
And reigns a tyrant, if he reigns at all. 


Now if thou art fo loft a thing, 
Here all thy tender forrows bring, 
And prove whofe patience longeft can endure: 
We'll ftrive whofe fancy fhall be loft 
In dreams of fondeit paflion mot; 
For if theu thus haft lov’d, oh never hope a cure. 
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¥. is well for this lady that we cannot be ground young, and 

gdmitted at the Warrington Academy: we fhould perhaps wilh 
make her {mart for thus playing with edge tools. 
All the other fongs have nearly the fame degree of merit with 
the foregoing fpecimen. The numbers are harmonious, and 
the images juft and claffical ; but they want that pathos which 
cannot be smitated by a heart at eafe. 

Derta, an elegy, is a charming little poem, and does great 
honour to the tafte and fenfibility of the Writer. “The imita- 
rons from feveral parts of the Tri/fia of Ovid, are very happily 
executed. The * Verfes to a Lady with fome painted Flowers,’ 
wie extremely pretty: and the ¢ Ode to Spring’ is exquifite : 

Thee, beft belov’d! the virgin-train await 
With fongs and fettal rites, and joy to rove 


Thy blooming wilds amorg, 
And vales and dewy lawns, 


With untir’d feet ; and cull thy earlici {weets 
To weave frefh garlands for the glowing brow 
Of him, the favour’d youth 
That prompts their whifper’d figh. 


to 


The § Verfes on Mrs, Rowe’ are a proper tribute from one 
smiable mind to another. Thofe te‘ Mifs B » on her At- 
tendance on her Mother at Buxton,’ do honour to the duteous 
end fond attachment of that lady to an tmfirm parent; as thofe 
on the death of Mrs, Jennings do honour to the piety and good 
nels of Mifs Aikin. 

We are now going to tread on facred ground, led on by a 
conductrefs, whole devotion is rational as well as fublime ; and 
waofe Hymns are worthy of a Watts or an Addifon. The firft 
indeed of thefe pieces may be objected to, on account of the 
double rhymes at the conclufion of every ftanza; and it is pity 
there fhould be any objection, where the fentiments are fo pure 
and noble. 

The Hymns are followed by an Addrefs to the Deity, in the 
fpirit and manner of the 23d Pfalm; and the whole t is clofed 
by a Summer Evening’s Meditation ; which is pious, philofo- 
phical, defcriptive, and pleating, beyond moft things of the 
kind that we have feen. Every reader of tafte will be charmed 
by the following paflage, which yet is by no means the moft 
iriking in the poem : . 


t We do not obferve, in this colleGtion, certain verfes entitled, 
Fragment of an Epic Poem, written by a young Lady, who had loit 
a Game at Chg, by being fleepy :? nor an Epiftle to her Brother ;’ 
with one or two other pieces, which we remember to have feen in 
Manufcript. 
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Tis pat! The fultry tyrant of the South ~ 
Has fpent his fhort-liv’d rage; more grateful hours 
Move filent on ; the fkies no more repel 
The dazzled fight, but with mild maiden beams 
Of temper’d light, invite the cherifh’d eye 
To wander o’er their fphere ; where hung aloft 
Dian’s bright crefcent, like a filver bow 
New firung in heaven, lifts high its beamy horns 
Impatient for the night, and feems to puth 
Her brother down the fky. Fair Venus fhines 
Even in the eye of day; with fweeteft beam 
Propitious fhines, and fhakes a trembling flood 
Of foften’d radiance from her dewy locks. 

The fhadows fpread apace ; while meeken’d Eve 
Her cheek yet warm with blufhes, flow retires 
‘Through the Hefperian gardens of the Weft, 
And thuts the gates of day. “Tis now the hour 
When Contemplation, from her funlefs haunts, 
The cool damp grotto, or the lonely depth 

Of unpierc’d woods, where wrapt in fclid fhade 
She mufed away the gaudy hours of noon, 

And fed on thoughts unripen‘d by the fun, 
Moves forward ; and with radiant finger points 
To yon blue concave fwell’d by breath divine, 
Where, one by one, the living eyes of heaven 
Awake, quick kindling o’er the face of ether 
One boundlefs blaze ; ten thoufand trembling fires, 
And dancing luttres, where th’ uniteady eye 
Reftlefs, and dazzled wanders unconfin’d 

O’er all this field of glories: fpacious field! 
And worthy of the mafter: he, whofe hand, 
With hicroglyphics, older than the Nile, 
Infcrib’d the myftic tablet ; hung on high 

To public gaze, and faid, Adore, O man, 

The finger of thy God. From what pure wells 
Of milky light, what foft o’erflowing urn 

Are all thefe lamps fo fill’d? ‘Thefe friendly lamps, 
For ever {treaming o’er the azure dee 

To point our path, and light us to our home§. 








§ There is, in this paem, a flight mark of feeming inattention, 


where the ingenious Writer {peaks of Saturn in the feminine: 


Where cheerlefs Saturn ’midft Ler watry moons 
Girt with a lucid zone, majeftic fits 
In gloomy grandeur; like an exil’d Queen=mme 


But for this ofence againit ancient mythology, and a few other 
faults of equal importance, we leave her to the mercy of the Minor 


Writics. 


But 
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But we mult forbear, though we know not well how to ftop 
when invited onward by fo amiable a guide. We congratulate 
the public on fo great an acceflion to the literary world, as 
the genius and talents of Mifs Aikin. We very feldom have 
an opportunity of beltowing praife with fo much jultice, and 
fo much pleafure. hat we have hinted, in the ftyle of cri- 
ticifm, and bordering on difapprobation, was extorted from us 
by a real difappointment. ‘Ihe true critic is fuperior to the 
popular notions which have fo long been humiliating to the 
{gir fex. We profefs the moft fincere acimiration of the excel - 
lencies of our female authors; but the time is not come when 
the (ex is to be difcriminated, “There is a fex in minds as well 
as in bodies; and the conteft for fuperiority arifes from an iz- 
norance of this truth, and is managed on both fides by a mon- 
grel breed of difputants, who are neither male nor female. A 
woman is as perfect in her kind as a man: fhe apnears inferior 
only when fhe quits her ftation, and aims at excellence out of 
her province. ‘Ihis is true, not only in common life, but in 
all the branches of the arts, and of philofophy. We fee by the 
fpeculative turn of the man, for what fciences he is defigned. 
We fee by the converfation of a woman, in what kind of know- 
ledge fhe would excel.— There may be exceptions to this rule, 
as there may be fomething like a miftake of fex, in fome in- 
ftances, among all creatures: but a juft obferver fees the uni- 
formity of nature, and attends to her defigns. 

A lady of Mifs Aikin’s genius and candour cannot be dif- 
pleafed at what we thus advance, on general principles. If the, 
as well as others of our female writers, has, in purfuing the 
road to fame, trod too much in the footfteps of the men, it has 
been owing, not to a want of genius, but to a want of proper 
education. If the amiable Writer of thefe poems had been 
educated more under the direction of a mother, than of a fa- 
ther: if fhe had taken her views of human life from among 
her female companions, and not altogether under the direction 
of men, either living or dead, we fhould have been as much en- 
chanted with her feminine beauties, as we are now pleafed and 
aftonithed by the ftrength of her imagination, the variety of 
her knowledge, and the goodnefs of her heart, | 
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Arr. XII. LeGures on the Materia Medica, as delivered by William. 
Cullen, M.D. Profeffor of Medicine in the Univerfity of Edin. 
burgh ; and now printed from a correct Copy, which has been com. 
pared with others by the Editors. to. Lowndes. 1772 

* ca * * * ° * * * e + 


Le@ures on the Materia Medica, &c. &c, Now publifoed by Permif- 
fion of the Author, and with many Corrections from the Collaticns of 
di nee Manuferipts by the Editors, 4to. 188. bound. Lowndes, 


1773" 

HOUGH we frequently defer, for a confiderable time, 

the giving our cpinion concerning new publications, 
through an apprehenfion of doing either their Authors, or the 
Public, injuftice, by too hafty a review of their contents ; yet 
the very extraordinary delay into which we have been crawn, 
with refpect to the prefent work, requires a particular apology, 
and puts us under the neceflity of informing our Readers thet 
our account of it has been poftponed to this late period, in 
confequence of an aflurance given us, feemingly well authen- 
ticated, long after its firft publication, that a preface and pro- 
per corredtions, by Dr. Culien himfelf, would {peedily be com- 
municated to the public. After a twelvemonth’s delay, we 
have now at length received a new title page to the work, (the 
fecond of the two titles given above) an additional, apolovetical 
preface, _ the former Eaiters ; and about nineteen pages, quarto, 
of emendations and corrections, evidently made by themfelves, 
and without any afliltance from the learned profeflor ; to whofe 
property, and whote fame, (they muft give us leave to obferve) 
fo far as the latter could be affe&ted by the blunders and negli- 
gences of others, thefe gentlemen feem to have been as deficient, 
in paying a due regard, as in the refpect likewife due from them 
to the public. —For though the faid public are very ready to 
adopt any illegitimate brat, of high birth, without fcrupuloufly 
inquiring by what means it came into their hands, yet they ex- 
pect that the foundling fhould be prefented to them decently clad 
at leaft :—a condition of acceptance, which feems to have been 
entirely overlooked by thofe who threw this bantling on the pa- 
tronage of that refpectable body.— But to drop the metaphor : — 
As by the long interval of time elapfed fince the firft publi 
cation of this work, the merits or demerits of it are pa cere 
in a great meafure already known to a confiderable part of our 
medical Readers, a particular analyfis of it will not be expected 
from us. We fhall therefore give only a general account of the 
Author’s plan; premifing, however, for the fake of thofe who 





* The Reader is noi to confider the work indicated by this fecond 
title page as a neau rxtprejiun, but only as a republication of the fame 
work to which the rt tide wos originally prefixed. 

may 
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may yet be ignorant of the complection of this work, and of 
the circumftances attending its publication, a fhort hiftory of 
the oceafion which produced it, aid of the tranfactions fubfe- 
yent to its appearance : to which we fhall take the liberty to 
add afew obfervations relative both to its former ftate, and to 
its now commencing a new zra of exiftence. 

On the death of Dr. Alfton, in 1761, juft about the time 
when the leétures which he gave on the Materia Medica fhould 
have commenced, Dr. Cullen voluntarily offered to fill the va- 
cant chair. Ata very fhort warning, he compofed and deli- 
vered a fet of leCtures, on a new plan, and which, though fud- 
denly undertaken and haftily executed, gained univerfal appro- 
bation. Of thefe lectures various copies were taken by his 
pupils. From one of thele * correé?’ tran(cripts, ¢ carefully’ faid 
to be § compared with feveral others,’ the prefenc performance 
was printed, 

Soon after the firft publication, however, of this work, Dr. 
Cullen, who certainly had many reafons to be diffatisfied with 
it, follicited and obtained an injunction from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, prohibiting the fale of it. ‘ Upon this occafion the Edi- 
to:s (whom we {hall leave to fpeak for themfelves to the end of 
this paragraph) who never meant to do any thing difagreeable 
to the Author, applied to himfelf for leave to renew the fale. 
The fame reafons, however, which made him difapprove of 
the firft publication, made him very unwilling to admit of it 
again; but finding that many copies of the book had been dit 
perfed before the injunction was ferved, being at the fame time 
perfuaded of the innocent intention of the Editors, and folli- 
cited by feveral of his friends, he has at length confented to 
the fale of the remainder of the impreflion, apon this condition, that 
the Editors, by collating feveral other manufcripts, fhould en- 
deavour to correct many errors. ‘Lhis condition the Editors 
have now complied with, as well as thy can, and have received 
from feveral manufcripts fuch improvements as occafioned the 
re-printing of the firft fhect, and enabled them to give many 
corrections in other parts of the work,’ 

That the learned profeffor fhould have taken the earlieft op- 
portunity of laying this work under an interdié?, attords us much 
lefs matter of furprife, than that he fhould have been pre- 
vailed upon to take it off. Independent of many other, and 
more important confiderations, which we fhall not undertake 
to difcufs, the flovenly and even indecent dre/i, in which thefe 
ungracious pupils dragged their mafter into public view, could 
not but give him pain. They feem, however, to have been 
{carce fenfible of this moft evident caufe of offence. For the 
fake, indved, of the more faftidious clafs of readers, we fupe 
pole, they barely hint, in their original preface, that fome 

) | inaccuracies 
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inaccuracies Of file may poffibly be difcovered in the work: ex. 
culpating, neverthelefs, the learned Lecturer, and acknow. 
ledging themfelves alone refponfible for them, ¢f any could be 
found, tn the following terms : 

‘ /f, after “all, avy inaccuracies in the {tile fhould have 
e{caped, they are not, in the flighteft degree, to be imputed tg 
the Author, whofe manner of expreffion Is as pure and elegant, 
as the matter he delivers is great and original.’ 

The firft part of the very character here juftly, we doubt 
not, afcribed to Dr. Cullen,—the circumftances under which 
thefe lectures were compofed and delivered,—and the liberty 
taken with the Author in the publication of them, ought cer. 
tainly to have rendered the Editors peculiarly delicate, and 
particularly careful to give as little offence to the putative Au- 
thor as poffible. If they did not find themfelves inclined te 
polifh the language of their correc? manufcript, they furely 
ought at leaft to have turned it into Englifh, and to have cor- 
rected the innumerable and palpable errors contained in the 
text.—* Jf, fay they, any inaccuracies, &c!’—This * 7f’ mutt 
really appear aftonifhing to any one who reads but two pages of 
this work, when he confiders the dowbt implied in it as pro- 
ceeding from perfons who take upon them the tafk of Editots of 
fuch a work, and who boaft of their care in the collation of 
feveral manufcripts: which collation neceflarily implies the 

erufal of them. On this- occafion we fhall content ourfelves 
with boldly affirming, that any intelligent perfon, acquainted 
with grammar, and pofleffed of a moderate fhare of medical 
knowledge, might, without any careful comparifon of different 
manu(cripts, in the courfe of a regular perufal of only one of 
their correc? copies, have emended, or cleared up, 500 errors, 
{grammatical and others) inaccuracies, colloquial barbarifms, 
obfcurities, &c. merely from the fenfe of the context, and from 
his knowledge of the fubject, and of his mother tongue. Their 
own Jong and indecent lift, now publifhed (and which we 
could even double) of above 270 emendations, affords a fufi- 
cient proof of the unexampled impurity of this work on its firft 
publication. Equally unconnected with, and ftrangers to, both 
the Author and the Editors, what we have already faid, or 
have farther to obferve on this fubjeét, has been extorted from 
us merely by our feelings for the Author, and by an honek 
indignation excited in us by the conduét of the Editors: nor 
could we refift the call of bearing our teftimony, as members 
of the commonwealth of letters, agzainft fo flagrant a violation 
of literary decorum. 

As to the prefent fate of the work, we are forry to obferve, 
that, fuppofing all the numerous emendations contained in the 


large and fiamcful appendix now annexed to it to be inferted 
in 
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‘a their proper places, it will ftill be found to abound in pal- 

able impurities of ftile—to fay nothing of groffer defects, We 
will not purpofely felect the moft ftriking examples that have 
occurred to us, in proof of this aflertion ; but wader a ‘convic- 
tion that even a catual opening of the book will juftify ic, we 
will give the Editors and ourfelves the chance of two random 
trials of this kind, made bond fide, and honellly declare the 
rcfult. 

Stumbling firft on page 100, we find two errors ftill, after 
a year’s careful examination, remaining uncorrected, in one 
fentence :—the firft, a direét breach of fyntax ; and the fecond, 
an inftance of ftrange phrafeology, fomewhat akin, if we mif- 
take not, to the figure denominated by Rhetoricians, an Ay- 
bernicifm. We could indeed produce one or two more clegartcies 
from the fame page. ‘The phrafe particularly, ¢ in @ middle, 
‘7c,’ (line 7 from the bottom) ‘turned and twilted in all poffible 
directions with the context, cannot be grammaticaily fpliced 
into it by any art that we are matters of. —But to return to the 
firft mentioned fentence : 

Speaking of the refpedtive degrees of perfpiraliity of animal 
and vegetable food, they make the Author fay, * Both are 
equally perfpirable in this refpeét, viz. that a perfon living on 
either, returning once a day to his ufual weight ; and if we con- 
fider the little nourifhment of vegetables, and the great tendency 
of animal food io corpulency; we muft allow that vegetable is 
more quickly perfpired than animal food.’—One dip more, and 
we lay down the ferula: 

Turning over the leaf, at page 102, we find the Author 
treating of the food given to the antient Athlete, and adding, 
“ It is faid that men were at firft fed on figs, a proof of which we 
have faid formerly of their nutritious quality.—Now it ‘is very 
fingular that though the Editors have vouchfafed to attend to 
this paflage, and have very properly corrected the ftrange pro- 
polition contained in the firft member of it, by defiring us, fér 
‘that men’, to read, ‘that thofe men,’ &c. (meaning the 
Athlete) yet, as if exhaufted with the greatnefs of the effort, 
they could not beftow any attention on the next fhort member 
of this fhort fentence ; of which we can neithér make fenfe or 
grammar.—And fo much for this new way of employing the 
Sortes Virgiliane. The Editors may perhaps fay that forturte 
has been againft them in thefe two trials. We, who have read 
the book throughout, rather think they have been in luck. 

Notwithftanding the preceding ftri€tures,—in which we have 
purpofely confined ourfelves to remarks on the diction of this 
performance, and the obfcurities therice ariling ; as thofe of 
another kind would have led us too far :—we readily acknow- 
ledge that the work contains many ingenious ahd origin.l ob} 

Acrvations. 
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fervations. It begins with fome general pbyfiologécal remarks 
on the /ubjeé? to be operated upon by medicines ; or, in other 
words, with fuch a general view of the animal ceconomy, a; 
appears neceflary for facilitating the knowledge of the manner 
in which medicines act on a living body, endued with certain 
properties and powers. “The Author afterwards proceeds ty 
treat of medicines themfelves; comprehending in that term 
both medicines, properly fo called, and diet. In the divifion 
of his fubject, he arranges the various matters that conftituge 
the Materia Medica, according to their effects on the human 
body, that is, according to the various indications of cure in 


“which they are employed. They accordingly conftitute 29 


clafles in this work, under the titles of Nutrientia, Adftringen- 
tia, Emollientiay &c. 

The Author is confcious of the imperfe€tions of this mode 
of arrangement; and, indeed, from the imperfect ftate of our 
knowledge with refpec& to the real nature of medicinal fub- 
ftances, and their mode of operation on the human body, an 
unexceptionable diftribution of the various fubjects of the Ma- 
teria Medica will undoubtedly long remain a defideratum in the 
art of medicine, The difficulties attending fuch an arranges 
ment are fo great, as to have led a very able and diftinguifhed 
writer on this fubject, through a kind of defpair of doing better, 
to reject every other kind of diftribution, and to adopt the 
alphabetical. We fhall not undertake to difcufs the propriety 
of this choice ; and fhall only further obferve on this head, that 
the prefent Author generally takes occafion to point out the 
errors or imperfections of the particular fyftem which he has 
adopted ; efpecially noticing the exceptions, as often as they 
occur in the courfe of the work. 

We have already obferved that the Nutrientia conftitute the 
Author’s firft clafs. Under this title he comprehends not only 
all thofe fubftances that are ftricily nourifhing, and which are 
accormingly ufed by mankind in their daily food; but likewife 
the Condimenta, &c. or thofe matters which are employed to 
obviate and corre&t the degeneracy to which the nourifhment is 


Jiable, after it has been received into the ftomach. The Au- 


thor employs near 150 pages on this popular part of his fubject; 
in which we meet with many judicious obf.rvations on digef- 
tion, and on the refpective qualities of vegetable and animal alt- 
ment in general; as well as on the various fruits, herbs, feeds, 
roots, fungi, &c. condiments, and the numerous quadrupedes, 
birds, fifh, &c. which are ufed in food, and which are hefe 
feparately treated of, with re{pect to their nutrimental qualities, 
folubility, and other interefting properties. . 

After this difcuffion of the various articles of diet, the Au- 


thor proceeds to the confideration of medicinal fubftances. 
Under | 
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Under the different claffes into which he has diftributed them, 
he endeavaurs to fhew the mode of action of each medicine on 
the human, body; the difeafes in which it is required; the cir 
cumftances in which it is contra-indicated, or may be noxious 5 
the manner in which its virtues may be detected ; the:particular 
parts of the fubftance in which thefe virtues refide ; and, laftly, 
the pharmaceutical rules for the extraction of them. 

On the whole, as we have already hinted, this work con- 
tains much original matter, and feveral ingenious obfervations. 
By thofe, who poflefs the patience and temper of a Reviewer, 
and who are befides qualified to pierce through the clouds and 
darknefs, and falfe lights, caft over their Author’s meaning by 
thefe negligent Editors, it may be perufed with pleafure, not- 
withftanding its defe&ts. Accordingly it is better calculated for 
the perufal of the Adepts in the art, than of the Tyro; who 
will meet with many ftumbling blocks in his progrels through 


this performance. B 
e 


—o—— 


Art. XIII. Poems, confifting of the following Pieces; viz. I. Ode 
written upon the Death of Mr. Gray. If. For the Monument of 
a favourite Spaniel. II. Another Infcription for the fame. 
IV. Tranflation from Dante, Canto xxxni. By the Earl of Car- 
lifle. gto. as. Ridley. 1773. 





«¢ ——— Let a Lord once own the happy line, 
How the wit brightens! how the flyle refines!” 


So fays Pope; but though we are always glad to find men of 
fafhion cultivating the polite arts, their titles, at our tribunal, 
have no weight in their favour. “Though there is nothing con- 
temptible in any of thefe poems, the firit only, in our opinion, 
deferves particular notice ; and as the public hath been pre- 
fented with nothing better on a fubject fo affecting to men of 
tate and genius, we fhall prefent our Readers with Lord Car- 
lifle’s Verfes on the Death of Mr. Gray : 


I. 
What Spirit’s that which mounts on high, 
Borne on the arms of every tuneful Mufe? 
His white robes flutter to the gale: 
They wing their way to yonder opening fky, 
In glorious ftate through yielding clouds they fail, 
And {cents of heavenly flowers on earth diffufe. 


If. 
What avails the Poet’s art ? 
What avails his magic hand? 
Can he arreft Death’s pointed dart, 


Ox charm to fleep his murderous band ? 
Well 
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Well I know thee, gentle thade, 
That tuneful voice, that eagle eye. 
Quick bring me flowers that ne’er fhall fade, 
The laurel wreath that ne'er fhall die; 
With ‘every honour deck his funeral bier, 
For He to every Grace, and every Mufe was-dear ! 
il. 
The liftening Dryad, with attention full, 
_ On tiptoe oft woyld near the Poet fteal, 
To hear him fing upon the lonely hill 
Of all the wonders of th’ expanded vale ; 
‘The diitant hamlet, and the winding ftream, 
_ The fteeple fhaded by the friendly yew, 
Sunk in the wood the fun’s departing gleam, 
The prey-robed landfcape ftealing from the view. 
Or wrapt in folemn thought, and pleafing woe, 
O’er each low tomb he breath’d his pious ftrain, 
A leffon to the village {wain, 
And taught the tear of ruflic grief to low!—— 
But foon with bolder nete, and wilder flight, 
O’er the loud ftrings his rapid hand would run: 
Mars hath lit his torch of war, 
Ranks of heroes fill the fight! 
Hark, the carnage is begun! 
And fee the furies through the fiery air 
O’er Cambria’s frighten’d Jand the fcreams of horror bear! 
lV. 
Now led by playful Fancy’s hand 
O’er the white furge he treads with printlefs feet, 
_ To magic fhores he flies, and fairy land, 
Imagination’s bleft retreat. 
Here rofes paint the crimfon way, 
No fétting fun, eternal May, 
Wild as the prieftefs of the Thracian ‘fane 
When Bacchus leads the maddening train, 
His bofom glowing with celeftial fire, 
To Harmony he ftruck the golden lyre ; 
To Harmony each hill and valley rung ! 
The bird of Jove, as when Apollo fung, 
To melting blifs refign’d his furious foul, 
With milder rage his eyes began'to roll, 
The heaving down his thrilling joys confett, 
‘Till by a Mortal’s — he funk to reft. 
O guardian Angel of our early day, 
Henry, thy darling plant muft bloom ro more! 
By thee attended, penfive would he ftray, 
Where Thames foft-murmuring laves his winding fhore. 
Thou bad’ft him raife the moralizing fong, 
Through life’s new feas the little bark to fteer : 
‘The winds are rude and high, the failor young; 
Thoughtlefs he fpies no furious tempeft near, 
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"Till to the Poet’s hand the helm you gave, 
From hidden rocks an i crew to fave! 
Ye fiends who rankle in the human heart, 
Delight in woe, and triumph in our tears, 
Refume again, 
Your dreadful reign ; 
* Prepare the iron fcourge; prepare the venom’d dart, 
Adverfity no more with lenient air appears: 
The fnakes that twine around her head 
Again their frothy poifon fhed, 
For who can now her whirlwind flight controul, 
Her threatening rage beguile ? 
He who could ftill the tempeft of her foul, 
And force her livid lips to fmile, 
To happier feats is fled! 
Now feated by his Thracian Sire; 
At the full feaft of mighty Jove 
To heavenly themes attunes his lyre, 
And fills with Harmony the realms above ! 


The tranflation from Dante is a ftory almoft too fhocking te 
be framed into verfe. Sunt que refugiunt Mufe, horrore perculfa. 


QUINT. 
* Hymn to Adverfity, L ‘ 


Art. XIV. A poetical Epiftle to Chriftepher Anfiey, E/q; on the Eng- 
lifh Poets, chiefly thofe who have written in Blank VerfesFyto. 
1s, Wilkie. 1773. 

HoucuH this poem is obvioufly a partial eulogium on 
blank verfe, and a difparagement of rhyme, the Author 
has not the hardinefs to deny that the latter is more commo-~ 
cious in many fpecies of Englifh poetry. It muft ever accompany 
the lyre. Collins has written an ode in blank verfe, only to fhew 
us that, fo applied, it muft fail in the hands of the greateft maf- 
ters. Neither will elegy bear it. Sorrow loves repeated founds. 
— Rhyme tunes the pipe 
Of querulous Elegy ; ’tis Rhyme confines 
The lawlefs numbers of the lyric fong. 
Who fhall deny the quick retorted found 
To Satire, when with this fhe points her fcorn, 
Darts her fharp fhaft, and whets her venom’d fang. 

There feems to be an incongruity in the laft line; for thofé 

animals that whet the fang never dart the fhaft, and vice verfas 

Befide what is it with which the fang is whetted? A founds 

The idea will by no means bear. 

: Pent in the clofe of fome ftrong period ftands 
The victim’s blafted name: the kindred note 
Firft ftamps it on the ear; then oft recals 
To memory, what were better wrapt at once 
| fa dark oblivion, , ; 
Rav. Feb. 1773, L Ta 
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34h A poetical Epifilé to Chriftopher Anfley, Efge. 
To incongruity is here added inconfiftency. We are told in 
one verfe that we muft allow to Satire, what in another, it is 
faid, were better difallowed. We are firft to empower her to 
do mifchief, and.then we are to condemn her for doing it : 
Who fhall deny the quick-retorted found 
To Satire? -- 
The kindred note recals 
"Fo memory what were better wrapt at once 
In dark oblivion. 


The encomium on Pope is a negative injury to the memor 
of the greater Dryden. Speaking of rhyme the Author fays, 


Stil! unrivall’d here 
Pope through his rich dominion reigns alone: 
Pope, whofe immortal ftrains Thames ecchoes yet * 
Through all his winding banks. Ee /mocth’d the verfe, 
Tun’d its foft cadence to the claffic ear, 
And gave to Rhyme the dignity of fong. 
But did not. Dryden ¢ fmoothe the verfef” Did not he give to 
Rhyme the dignity of fong ? Did not he teach 
the full refounding line, 
The long majeftic arch and energy divine ? 
The Author of this poctical Epiftle is very unfortunate in 
the precifion and propriety of his ideas, ‘Thus he fets out: 





-————-— 
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No, notin Rhyme. [ hate that iron chain, 
Forg'd by the hand of fome rude Goth, which cramps 
The faireft feather in the Mufe’s wing, 

And pins her to the ground. 


Here we have an iron chain to crampa feather, and pin it to’ 
the ground. 
‘* Who breaks a buttcrfly upon a wheel ?” 


However, we have fome, not inapt, defcriptions of our Eng- 
lifh. poets. Thus of Milton, 


The bard of Eden ; to the Grecian lyre 
He tun’d his verfe ; he lov'd the genuine Mufe,. 
That from the top of Athos, circled all 
The fertile iflands of the A:gean deep, 
Yr roam’d o’er fair lonia’s winding fhore, 


_ Poet of other times, to thee | bow 

With lowlieit reverence. Oft thou tak’ft my foul, 
And wafts it by thy potent harmony 

To that empyrcal manfion, where thine ear 
Caught the foft warblings of a feraph’s harp. 
What time the nightly vifitrant unlock’d 

The gates of heaven, and to thy mental fight 
Difplay’d celettial fcenes, She from thy lyre 


— 








_—" Thames eCCROES Jeb mmm the hardnefs of this line will be difpleal- 
ing to every poetical ear. 
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With indignation tore the tinkling bells, 

And tun’d it to fublimeft argument. 

Sooner the bird, that, ufhering in the fpring, 
Strike the fame notes, with one unvarying paufe, 
Shall vye with Philomel, when fhe purfues 

Her evening fong through every winding maze 
Of melody, than Rhyme fhall foothe the foul 
With mufic {weet as thine. 


We have fo often remarked, in the poctical province of our 
Revicw, that we are forry to find any further occafion to ob- 
ferve, the inaptitude of introducing epithets which have no al- 
Jiance with the principal object or idea, in 
The fertile iflands of th’ /Egean deep. 

Fertile is merely expletive. How feldom has Virgil fallen into 
this error! Once,, indeed, he became chargeable with it; but 
it was his fauit as a naturalift, not as a poet: 


Sandyx pafcentes veftiet Agnos. 


The poet took the fandyx for an herb, which, when fed upon, 
would communicate a vermilion colour. In that cafe his epi- 
thet, pa/centes, would have had fufficient propriety. 
After thefe lines on Milton, follows the character of Philips : 
with vigilant eye, 
And cautious ftep, as fearing to be left, 
Thee * Philips watches, and with staffe refin’d, 
Each precept culling from the Mantuan page, 
Difdains the Gothic bond. Silurian wines, 
Ennobled by his fong, no more fhall yield 
To Setin, or the ftrong Falernian juice, 
Bev’rage of Latian chiefs. 


But the tafe of Philips was not very refined. His turn lay to< 
wards the burlefque. In that he fhone, and he could not for- 
get it in his ferious georgic on cyder, where he makes a moft 
ridiculous comparifon of the wonderment of finding a worm, or 
a maggot, in eating an apple, to the alarm ron al by the 
fpringing of a mine in the attack of a fortification. His tafte 
was here, certainly, far from being refined. 


Charaéter of Thomfon: 


next, Thomfon came, 
He, curious bard, examin’d every drop 

That gliftens on the thorn ; each Jeaf furvey’d 
Which Autumn from the ruftling foreft fhakes, 
And mark’d its fhape, and trac’d in the rude wind 
Its eddying motion. Nature in his hand 

A pencil, dip’d in her own colours, plac’d, 

With which the ever faithful copyift drew 
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Each feature in proportion juft. Had Art 
But foften'd the hard lines, and mellow’d down 
The glaring tints, not Mincio’s felf would roll 
A prouder ftream than Caledonian Tweed. 


— Had Art 
But foften’d the hard lines < 


There does not appear to be fufficient room for this cenfure, 
Thomfon’s enthufiafm fometimes led him into abftraQed ideas; 
but he was, otherwife, far from being hard in his lines, 

The veries be{towed on Akenfide might have been more pro« 
perly given to the author of Leonidas. They are as follow; 


Come, Akenfide, come with thine Attic urn 

Fill’d from Ilyiius by a Naid’s hand. 

Thy harp was tun’d to Freedom. Strains like thine, 
When Atia’s lord bor’d the huge mountain’s fide, 
And bridg’d the fea, to battle rous’d the tribes 

Of ancient Greece. The fons of Cecrops rais’d 
Minerva’s Agis; Lacedzmon pour’d 

Her hardy veterans from their frugal board, 

And Thebes faw Xerxes fhake through all his tents. 


On difmiffing this critical poem, we have only to obferve, 
that the Author does not appear to us to have poffefled that 
clearnefs of judgment, or that precifion of language, which his 
fubject required. . L 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1773, 


we POLITICAL, 

Art. 15. Two Letters to one of the Affociators at the Chapter Coffees 
Soufein London. Folio. 1s. Marlborough printed, and: foldin 
‘London by Longman, &c. 1773. | 

HE fubje& of thefe letters 1s. very interefting ; and, as ithas 
employed the deliberations of parliament in the laft and pre- 
fent feffions, and is ftill ina great meafure /ud judice, our Author's 
obfervations may be of real ufe in direéting and affifting the en- 
guiries of the public at large, and of our legiflators in particular. 

The expedieney of a bounty has been very much debated, both in 

parliament and out of it ;. and this writer, is of opinion, that, what- 

ever beneficial confequences may attend it in the prefent exigency, it 
will prove only atemporary relief; and that the regulations in the 
bill (commonly called Governor Powaall’s bill) when confidereé 

* as the plan of a permanent law, (for fo the patrons of it defcribe it 

to be} wil-appear to deviate too much from all the eftablifhed rules 

of trade and principles of commerce, to have the unanimous appro- 

bation of our prefent legiflators, whofe profeffions of regard fer-the 

fucedom of trade, in the preambles of fome of their acts, are — 
: ia! 
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.interelt which is moft favoured by 
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&fent with the narrow and uncommercial {chemes contained in this 
ill.’ 
’ The firft of thefe letters was publifhed feveral months ago, and was 
taken notice of in our Review for June a772. The fecond Jetter 
contains a reply to fome animadverfions on the firft, and particularly 
thofe of Dr. H. in the Gentleman’s Magazine for the fame month ; 
with fome farther remarks on the bill in agitation, and a prapofal for 
obtaining a plentiful fupply of provifions, by methods (founded on 
mercantile maxims) which will at the fame time keep up the value 
of land, and ancreafe the public revenue. | 
This Writer is a fenfible and fpirited opponent of the fcheme fug- 
gefted to parliament by Governor Pownall; and, we are informed, 
that his pamphlet, or a printed extract from it, was lately fent to 
every member of both heufes, reiident in England. How far the 
objections urged in it may have had effect in impeding the progre({s 
of this bill, is uncertain ; nor does it become us to determine: but 
it feems likely that fome difficulties have arifen on this fubjet, which 
have prevented its being read a third time in the houfe of commons, 
‘Jt muft ever be acknowledged ({fays this Writer) that improve- 
ments in hufbandry and in manefactures deferve the fupport and 
protection of government, but fu:cly one fhould not be fapported at 
the expence of the other; for the great fources of national wealth are 
the labour of the poor, and the tercility of the foil: if the firi is 
checked by difcouraging circumitances, it has the fame effect upon 
the body of the people as if the lands were rendered many degrees 
more barren. Initead, therefore, of fo difcouraging a circumflance 
as the introduction of a new bounty fcheme, I hope we may rely on 
the wifdom and goodnefs of the prefent adminiftration, and the 1n- 
tegrity of parliament for the fupply of neceffaries, on fair and 
equitable terms ; for when any att of fovereignty 1s difcouraging to 
one fet of fubjects only, but encouraging to others to advance their 
rents and to better their condition, a feparation of their interefts and 
purfuits is as effectually eftablifhed, as by forming them into dif- 
derent focieties, To fttrengthen and confirm in the moft effectual 
manner {uch feparation, the wit of man cannot devife a more notable 
expedient than a monopoly in behalf of thofe who are united in that 
government. A monopoly may 
be fometimes moderate, as may a perfecution for matter of belief: 
for we are not to infer, that becaufe the poffeffors of a monopoly, or 
of a power to perfecute, do not exercife extreme rigour, or are li- 
mited in the extent of their power, that therefore no fuch monopoly 
or perfecution are exilling. A monopoly too, like perfecution, may 
be leait dreaded when the one does not affeét the neceffaries of life, 
nor the other the fundamentals of religion. The Dutch monopoly 
of fpice, which is held by them without any competition; and the 
tea, and other products of India, which are ina great degree mo- 


. nopolized by our Eaft India company, are the lefs injurious as they 
_ affe&t only articles of luxury, which too are fuch articles in trede as 


will béar high taxes, and thereby are the means of a prodigious increafe 
cf the public revenue; fo far therefore as fuch revenue is concerned, 
thofe exclufive rights are of fome benefit to the ftate, and perhaps 
they are in a degree fo, as the means of checking luxury. But e 
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bill we have been {peaking of intends to give the exclufive poffeffiog 
of a branch of trade to the corn-holders of Great Britain up tog 
certain pitch, without obtaining from it any advantage to the re. 
venue; and this monopoly (for to all intents and purpofes it is a 
monopoly to a degree) added to that which the eraziers have lon 

been in the exclufive poffefiion of, would for ever prevent fucha 
cheapnefs and plenty of provifions in our markets as in fome feafons 
ought to be the confequence of that heavenly benignity, which, as 
David fays, ‘* has given the earth to the children of men,” and 
which fometimes bleffes a nation with a profufion of ‘* all things 
richly to enjoy.’? For when any fet of men have the fole power or 
privilege of vending any commodity, they may put what price they 
pleafe upon it, and though there may be an option in the buyer: 
with refpect to fuperfluities, whether to give an extravagant price or 
not, yet in neceffaries the cafe is different.’ 

In another place he fays, ‘ that the bill now in contemplation, 
inftead of an act to encourage trade in general, and the exportation 
of corn in particular, might be entituled, An A& to prevent the 
Cheapnefs of Corn; for it muft be acknowledged, that it tends to 
prevent exceflive dearnefs, but it gives foreign hufbandmen all the 
benefit of a high price whenever it {hall happen at market.’ And 
he adds, ‘ that this bill will deprive the fubjects of Great Britain of 
the fair opportunity which they have to take the lead in the corn. 
trade throughout the world’—*‘ The fubicéts of Great Britain will 
by this law be often forbid to fend corn to ihe beh markets, and 
fell at the moft profitable prices ; and wil! ulwzys be prevented from 
buying it at fuch prices as may afford a probability of profit, or en- 
courage fpeculation.” ‘ A free trade encouraccs commerce and pro- 
motes plenty ;? whereas ‘ monopoly checks commerce and degrades 
human nature: that flavery is the effect of it we know from the fate- 
of the poor Egyptians, who fold themfelves, their wives, and their 
little ones, to Pharaoh for bread, for that Lread, the produce of .their 
own lands, which Jofeph had monopolized.’ 

Our Author fuggefts the following fcheme of relief, which he 
throws into a paradoxical form, and acknowledges to be ¢ of a fingu- 
lar conftruction, viz. to increafe the public revenue by Jowering of 
taxes, and to fill our markets with meats, by laying a duty on the 
importation of cattle and falted provifions. The taxes I mean are 
thofe high duties on the importation of corn and grain of all kinds 
which were undoubtedly defigned to exelude them. And in order to 
obtain the fupply of cattle and meats, inilead of the prefent prohibi- 
tion, my fcheme is to allow the importation, on the payment, never- 
thelefs, of fo high a duty, as to give a confiderable preference to the 
Britifh landholders, befides the great advantage they would have (in 
a competition with ftrangers) in being free from the expence of 
freight and commiflion, and the danger of fhipwreck.’ R->, 
Art. 16. Authentic Papers relative to the Expedition againft the 

Charibbs, and [to] the fale of Lands in the Ifland of St. Vincents. 

4to. 2s. 6d. Almon. 1773, 

Tt is fofficient to fay that thefe papers appear to be genuine copies 
of the letters, memorials, addieties, &c. which have been Jaid be- 
fore the houfe of commons, relative to the coercive meafures lately 

4 taken 
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eken by government for the fecurity of the Britifh interef% in the 
iland of St. Vincent; and that, from an attentive perufal of them, 
we are fully convinced (friends as we are to the common rights and 
\jberties of all mankind) of the expediency and neceflity of thofe 
meafures. At the fame time it ought to be obferved, that the ex- 
ceptions taken agaiatt thofe meafurcs, though perhaps urged wath 
too much warmth and precipitancy, ought-not to be placed to the 
account of a factious and turbulent fpirit, but Mould rather be viewed 
with fatisfaciion by all parties, as proofs of the humanity and gene- 
rofity of our Countrymen. 

Art. 17. Confederations on the State of the Sugar Mlands, and on 
the Policy of enabling Foreigners to lend Money on real Securities 
da thofe Colonies. Ina Letter addreffed to the Right Hon. Lerd 
North; by a Weft India Planter, 8wo. 4s. Ldadon, &c. 
1773. 

Thefe confiderations are preceded by a brief account of the fettle- 
ment of the vid fugar iflands, which, under the particular attention 
end encouragement of government, foon rofe into very flourifhing 
circum@ances. ‘The new iflands, «iz. Dominico, St. Vincent and 
Tobago, feemed to be rifing into confequence and op»lence; but 
alas! fays this Writer, what a fad reverfe? By the late failures, 
money is become of fuch value here, that all the channels im which it 
ufed to flow to the colonies are (topped up: on thefe confiderations,; 
therefore, he concludes, that loans are abfolately requtiite for the 
fupport of thefe iflands, and, indeed, -to fave them from ruin; and 
as fuch loans cannot be obtained in our own country, he proceeds to, 
thew the neceitity of calling in foreign aid. He anfwers the objec- 
tions which. heve been raifed againit this defign ; and endeavours ta 
ptove that the increafe of money, by loans from foreigners, mutt 
kave the moit happy effects on our thipping, commerce, and manne 
fatures. ‘He concludes with obferving, that the commiflion for tel- 
ling the lands in the new iflands commenced in 176;,:and \has been 
ever fince kept on feot at the expence of tavexty thoufand pounds per 
annum to government [i. e. fo the nation ;| that this commiffion has 
hot, at prefent, any otner object than the Caraib lands in St. Vir- 
cents, all the other lands having been already fold; and as the king’s. 
troops are now employed in expelling the Caraibs, it is prefumed 
thele lands may be -eafily fold, in the courfe of this year, when the 
commifion would be fully executed: ‘ but, it is added, unlefs fome 
means fhali be contrived to procure loans ta enable the purchafers of 
fands in the new iflands to carry on their fettlements, the commifiion 
will not be without objects for many years to come: for by much 
the greateft parts of the lands already fold will revert to the crown, 
and mutt be fold a fecend time, though probably not for a fum fufs 
ficient to defray the annual expences ef the commifiion,’ _ 2 
. This Weft Jndia Planter appears to be a good judge of the fub- 
ject he has taken into confideration ; and which has alfo lately en-, 
gaged the attention of the houfe of commons: a bill having been 
patied to anfwer the purpofe recommended by our Author. 
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Art. 18. Fuflice and Policy; An Eflay on the increafing 
Growth and Enormities of our Great Cities, Shewing the 
Breaches thereby occafioned in the Conititution, with a Method 
to repair them, and, through the Means of Morality and Indof. 
try, to place it on a more firm Bafis, by the Bends of Union, 
that Britain may become the Afylum of Worth, and the Empire, 
with the Commerce of it juftly eftablifhed, initead of exchangin 
Religion for Trade.—Alfo, Confiderations upon the State of Ire. 
land, with a Propofal for the Relief of it, and a Scheme for its 
Benefit, by employing the Poor univerfally ; together with Re. 
flections on Police in: general, and on the Exportation of Proyj- 
fions from Ireland in particular.—] 0 which are added, Thoughts 
on Conqguefts, Trade, and military Colonies, &c. &c. Divided 
into feven Chapters. Addreffled to a Noble Peer. By a Free. 
holder in Ireland, anda Stock-holder in England. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Dublin printed, London re-printed, and fold by Dilly, &c, 
1773. 

We have given this very long and minute title-page, becaufe we 
thought the Author himfelf muft have intended to epitomize his own 
work, It is not well written, though it may be very well intended ; 
and the materials of it are fo fcattered, that we fhould have found it 
difficult to give the reader an idea of the whole. The Author has 
thought fit to afford us, in this publication, but three chapters oyt 
of the feven mentioned in the title ; but he promifes the remainder 
after Fafter. He has left a chafm between the fecond and fourth 
chapters, and difappointed us of the Plan of Union between England 
and Ireland. We thall be glad to fee what he has to offer; for we 
refpect his honefty and his knowledge, though we do not admire his 
talents. W 
Art. 19. Obfervations upon the prefent State of England, with 

Remarks upon the Pay of the fubaltern Officers in the Army. 

By an Officer, 8vo. 18. 6d. Goldfmith. 1773. | 

The Author of thefe obfervations is a lively and fenfible, but an 
pnequal and incorrect Writer. After giving a view of the prefent 
fiate of England (which he thinks the luxury and profligacy of the 
age hath brought to avery defperate pafs) he fays, ‘ What is to be 
done ?—I an{wer, we muft do what I never expect to fee executed— 
That is, we muft explode our prefent manners, and regain the fim- 

licity and virtues of our fore-fathers.—I am afraid this mighty 

fcheine which I have propofed is all quackery. It is attempting the 
incurable ; and therefore, as it is impoffible to reftore the ftate of 
this country to her former vigour of conflitution, we muft advifé pal- 
Jiatives, in order to ftrengthen her agginft the corroding humours 
which prey upon her vitals.’ The Author’s advice is, if we cannot 
mend our manners, to keep our arrhy on a refpectable footing. Th 
order to this, he thinks a particular attention fhould be paid to the 
circumftances of fubaltern officers, Here we apprehend his powers fail 
him, and he is not fo able an advocate as we expetted. He gives 
feveral good reafons, however, to fupport his- opinion ; and we 
heartil¥ Wifh they may be attended to. | Ww. 
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Art. 20. Objervations on the prefent State of the Wafte Lands of 
Great Britain. Publifhed on Occafion of the Eftablithment of a 
new Colony on the Osio, By the Author of the Tours through 
England. vo. 25. Nicoll. 1773, 

Ecce iterum Crifpinus ! 

What! Matter Kafril, the angry boy, come again !—~—March 
on, Mafter Kajiril! March along, Sir!—We will have nothing 
more to fay to you. 

EasT-INDIES, 

Art. 21. The prefent State of the Ea/t India Company’s Affairs : 

Gontaining the Eftimates and Accounts delivered by the Direfors 
of the Company to the Lords of the Treafury, and laid before the 
Secret Committee appointed by the Houfe of Commons to enquire 
into the Eaft India Affairs. ato. 15. 6d. Bladon. 

Thefe accounts are undoubtedly authentic. We have alfo in this 
publication the different plans propofed by feveral of the Direttors, 
and other gentlemen “, for the re-eftablifhment of the credit and 
circumftances of the company; together with remarks on each 


| 

bed DRAMATIC. 

Art. 22. The Wedding Ring. A Comic Opera. In two A&s. 
As it is performed at Drury Lane. Svo. 1s. Becket 1773. 
Mr. Dibdin, the Author of this opera, in a modeft adrefs to tne 

public, acknowledges his obligations to J/ Filofofo di Campagna, to 

Moliere, and to other writers, for feveral circumftances and paf- 

faves of his work. He fays, ‘ the dialogue is given for nothing 

more than fuch as would immediately arife from the fituations.’ 

This feems to have been the object of Shakefpeare in the happieft 

parts of his plays. We muft, however, do Mr. Dibdin the jultice to 

fay, that the dialogue has merit, on the very account on which he 
would have it but flightly regarded.—We are now of the fame opi- 


‘nion which we conceived at the reprefentation, —that Mr. Dibdin 
_ had fucceeded better in the dialogue, than in any part of the enter- 


tainment.—He fays, .‘ If the fongs are found to be irregular, | 
would beg leave to remark, that they were written fo on purpofe.’ 
Mr. Dibdin is not fo happy when he writes om purpo/e, as when he 
dees not; his fongs being almoft all of them deftitute of merit. The 
mufic is like all Mr. Dibdin’s compofitions, lively, pretty, and pleaf- 
ing.—The performers in general deferve his acknowledgments ; 
hone more than Mrs. Wrighten, who fupports her character with a 
fpirit and truth which we have feldom feen exceeded. We are glad 
to find Mr. Vernon is no longer to play the Dupe. It did not at al} 
become him. W. 
Art. 23, The Golden Pippen: An Englifh Burletta, in three 

Ads ; as it is performed at Covent Garden. By the Author of 

Midas. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Becket. 1773. 

This gentleman feems refolved to continue the war againft the poor 
heathen gods ; we therefore conclude he is a good chriftian. He 


neem 





: * Viz. Thofe of Mr. Dempfter, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Herries, and 
“Ar, Bofanquet. 
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miftook, however, the humour of an Englith audience, when hp 
attempted to make his busletta fill up the place of a play. We 
wif to laugh at thefe extravagancies only as a relief after an atten. 
tion to fome objects of importance. 

This piece is written on the well-known ftory of the judgment of 
Paris ; and the feveral characters of the gods and goddefles are very 
well burlefgued. The mufic, though not all new, is happily coj. 
leéted we fuppofe by Dr. Arne; the very pleafing overture having 
all the marks of his compofitions.x—The fcenes are fhewy, and 
the merit of the performers will not be queftioned when the Reader 
looks at the Dramatis Perfonz. , 
Art. 24. The Golden Pippin: An Englith Burletta, in two Mm: 

as it is performed at Covent Garden. By the Author of Midas, 

Svo. 15s. Becket. 1773. 

This is the former burietta in its ftate of humiliation ; and, like 
many a man, the better for its misfortune. It now holds its proper 
place of a farce; and we doubt not but that it will continue, in its 
turn, to give our good people, both above ana below-itairs, a hearty 


lauch. Wi, 
NoveELs ™ 
Art. 25. The Hiflery of Tom Kigly. 12m0. 3 Vols. 75. 64, 


fewed. Vernor. 1773. 

A plentifel but homely entertainment, ill-faited to the delicate 
tafte of thofe who are accuftomed to the literary cainties provided by 
your Cervantefes, your Marivauxs, your Fieldings, and other cele. 
brated mental cooks.— It may, however, go down well enough with 
thofe who only gape and {wallow : and to whom, like the oftrich, 
it is immaterial whether you are treating them with bifcuits or hob 
pails. ) 
Art. 26. The Mercenary Marriage, or the Hiftory of Mifs Shen- 

ftone. izmo. 2 Vols. 6s. Noble. 1773. 

This work is written in the general manner of modern novels. It 
is well intended ; for it aims at combating the vanity and avarice of 
young people in the molt important event of life. We with it had 
merit enough to make its way to the notice of thofe high and mighty 
offenders, who might prefit by the Jeflons which it affords. Ww: 
Art. 27. The Hiflory of Pamela EHward. By the Author 

Indiana Danby *. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Lowndes, 1773. 

Comedy and Tragedy have here joined to furnifh an entertain 
ment with which the Ladies in general will be pleafed ; and even 
the Gentlemen, (the jentimental Gentleman, we wican) may make 
tolerable fhift to whr/e away a vacant hour on the perufal of a ftory, 
the beginning of which will divert them: but the conclufion is 
pregnant with that kind of horrible diftrefs which humanity will 
think too much.—It is not 2 finifhed piece ; but there are touches 1 
itwhich prove the Writer poilefied of abilities for this kind of 
writing. It feems to be the product of a female pen. This branch 
of the literary trade appears, now, to be almott entirely engroffed by 
rhe Ladies. 


os 





* See Review, vols, xxxlle and xXxVil. 
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Art. 28. The Way to pleafe him: Or the Hiftory of Lady Sedley. 
1zmo. z Vols. 5s. Noble. 1773. 
See the next enfuing article. 
Art. 29. The Way to hfe him: Or the Hiftory of Mifs Wynd- 
ham. By the Author of ‘ The Way to pleafe him! 12mo. 

2 Vols. cs. Noble. 1773. ' 

The leflons inculcated in the two above-mentioned novels, are of very 
yfeful tendency. They will inftruét indifcreet females, not only how 
to merit the love of a worthy man, but how to fecure the permanency 
of his aflection. The language is eafy, and, in general, not inele- 
gant; but the ftory of the latter of thefe produttions is fo barren of 
incidents as to render the narrative part of the work fomewhat tedi- 
ous. The merit of the firft piece, with refpect to compofition, 
though both are written by the fame Author, is confiderably fuperior 
to that of its fifter-performance. rl 
Art. 30. Love at firji Sight: Or the Hiftory of Mifs Caroline 

Stanhope. 12mo. 3 Vols, 7s. 6d. fewed. Jones. 1773, 

A tolerable itory, delivered in the ufual familiar epiftolary ftile ; 
but bearing all the marks of haite and inattention. , 

Paper-makers and printers certainly owe fome public monument of 
gratitude to the memories of Fielding, Richardion, and Sterne, for 
the amazing confumption of paper and print which the numerous 
imitations of their patterns have occafioned within the lait twenty 
years. Whether the boookfellers will be forward to join in any fuch 
fubicription, muft be left for bookfellers to determine, if the occa- 
fion fhould offer. VN. 

MATHEMATICS. e 
Art. 31. Elements of Trégonometry, plain and fpherical ; with the 

Principles of Perfpe&ive and Projeftion of the Sphere. By John 

Wright. svo. s+ Boards. Edinburgh. Kincaid, &c. 1772. 

Sold by Nourfe in London. 

The theory of trigonometry has been very little altered or improved 
fince the time of Purbachius and Regiomontanus, the firit of whom 
died in 1461, and the laft in 1476. The chief improvement in mo- 
dern times is the invention and application of logarithms. We can 
therefore expect little more in treatifes on this fubject than fome al- 
teration in the order and form of the propofitions, or in the method 
of demonftrating and applying them. ‘Though the Author of thefe 
Elements propofes no new difcovery, he has made a judicious col- 
lection of feveral things that relate more immediately, er-more re- 
motelv, to his main fubject; and, in fome particulars, he has improved 
on former writers. He informs us, ‘ that it is not his intention to fu- 
perfede the ufe of any ftandard book that is taught as a part of ‘a 
regular courfe of geometry ;’ but he rather fuppofes ¢ that the learner 


* Wacquainted with feveral of them before he can benefit any thing 


by this.’ He has given, in his preface, a compendium of the hi- 
tory of this branch of mathematical fcience; from which we fhall 
make the tollowing extracts : | | 
_ « The trigonometry of the ancients, as appears from Prolemy, was 
in form very different from ours. ‘I'he trigonometrical canon of this 
author is conftrueted by fuppofing the diameter. of the circle to be 
divided into 420 equal parts, and by finding, rm parts of the diame- 
ter, 
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ter, the chord of each degree and 6oth part of a degree of the whole 
femicircle, or 180 degrees, each of the 120 parts of the diameter jg 
{uppofed to be divided into 60 equal parts, and each of thefe again 
into 60 parts more, &c, 

‘ At what time the ancient trigonometry came to be reduced to 
the regular form in which we find it in Peolemy, 1 have not 
hitherto been able to difcover; but it feems to have been pofte. 
rior to Arittarchus the Samnite, who Aourithed about 280 years be- 
fore the Chriftian ara.—It would appear alfo, that this inventiog 
was potterior to the time of Archimedes; for in his treatife called 
the Arenarivs, the way in which he expreffes the angle fubtended by 
the diameter of the fun is, that it is lefs than the 1¢4th, but greater 
than the zocdth part of aright angle. Probably the invention was 
by Hipparchus, who began to flourifh about 50 years after the 
death of Archimedes ; that is, about 160 years before the Chrif. 
tian zra: for we are told, that Hipparchus wrote a treatife upon 
the ufe of chords. The Arabians atterwards, though it is uncertain 
at what time, altered the form of the ancient trigonometry. The 
alteration appears to have been made before the time of Albatenius, 
who fiourified about the Jatter end of the ninth century. They 
made ufe of the radius of the circle infle.d of the diameter; but 
continued to divide it into Goth parts as before: they made ufe 
ot half the chord, which is now called the fine, inilead of the chord 
atfelf, and found it in parts of the radius: and they recuced the 
cafes of triangles to fimple propofitions of four proportionals, The 
reafon of the name fnus 1s faid to be, that the halves of the che:ds, 
femiffes infcriptarum, might often be contracted thus, S. Inf. and thac 
the ignorant (coprators) made one word (finus) of both.’ 

Purbachius made ufe of decimals in the divifion of the radius in. 
ftead of {exagefimals. And Regiomontanus improved on his precep- 
‘tor, by fuppofing the radius unit with 7 cyphers, inftead of boc occ0c, 
and dividing it into decimal parts. He alfo added the ufe of Tan 
gents, Calculated tables in parts of the radius for every degree and 
minute of the quadrant, and dilcovered the method of folving the 
two laft cafes of oblique-angled f{pherical triangles. Rheticus foon 
after made ufe of fecants. Vieta, towards the latter end of the fix- 
teenth century, made fome farther improvements in this as well as 
in the other parts of mathematics. Baron Napier, by his invention 
of logarithms, and his two compendious theorems for folving the 
-pumerous cafes of fpherical triangles, greatly contributed to the per- 
fection of this art. To all which might be added, that the modern 
difcoveries in algebra and fluxions have very much facilitated the 
conitruction of trigonometrical tables. 

' The intelligent Reader will find great fatisfa€tion in the perufal 
of this treatife. - 
Art. 32. An Introduction to Marine Fortification and Gunnery; 1 

Two Parts ; illuftrated with feveral Copper-plates. By J.P. Ar 

defoif, Lieutenant of the Royal Navy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Boards 

Printed at Gofport, and fold by Johnfon in London. 1772. 

This Introduction is principaliy intended for the ufe of young gen- 
. tlemen in the navy; the rules and dircttions it contains feem well 
calculated 
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eatculated to anfwer the purpofe which our ingenious Author had in 
yiew ; and we hope that thofe, with whom the honour and welfare 
of the Britifh nation are fo immediately intrufted, will be hereby 
‘nduced to make thefe important branches of naval feience the ob- 
jes of their particular attention and ftudy. R--¢ 
Art. 33. The two Books of Apollonius Pergaus, concerning Tangen- 

cies, Ge. By John Lawfon, B.D. Rector of Swanfcombe in Kent, 

Second Iidition. ‘Together with two Supplements, &c. 4to. 

6s. Boards. White, &c. 

We (hall refer our Readers to Art. 5 in our Review for Jan. 1771, 
(vol. xliv.) for a general account of the attempts that have been 
made towards reftoring thofe valuable works of the great geometer 
Apollonius, which are perifhed in the ruins of time, 

With refpeé&t to the volume before us, it wilt be fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that it includes a tranflation of the two books concerning 
tangencies, as reftored by Vieta and Ghetaldus, together with two fup- 
plements, one by the Tranflator, and another containing Monf, Fer- 
mat’s treatife concerning {pherical tangencies ; and the two books of 
the fame celebrated geometer concerning determinate feion, as re- 
ftored by Willebrordus Snellius, together with a new attempt for the 
recovery of the fame books by William Wales. ‘The firft of thefe was 

ublifhed in the year 1764; the merit of the original is known and 
allowed by all geometricians, and the tranflation is faithful and ac- 
curate, The other tract De SeGione determinata, by: Snellius, was in 
danger of being loft, and this confideration induced Mr. Z. the 
Tranflator, to give it to the public in an Englith drefs, that it 
might not fhare the fate of the original of 4pollcxius. ‘The whole of 
thiswork, by Szellius, contains but four problems; whereas we are 
informed by Pappus, in his preface to the feventh volume of Mathe- 
matical Colleions, that the original tract of Apollonius was divided 
into two books, the firft of which contained fix problems, and the 
fecond three: this.defe& Mr. Wales propofes to fapply, and the in- 
telligent Reader will be pleafed both with. the attempt and the man- 
ner of its executton. ‘ In the conftructions (favs he) my chief aim 
was novelty and uniformity; I could. have given. more fimple con- 
ftructions to one or two of them ; in particular the fixth. of Book f[. 
but it was not my intention to give any thing that l knew had been 
done before. I know of many imperfections, but no falfe reafonings, 
and hope none will be found ; but if there fhould, I hope'the candid 
geometer will be more inclined to excufe than exult, when I affure 
him the greateft part of the work has been executed at different 
umes, amidit the hurry and perplexities which it may eafily be con- 
— attend the fitting out for a three year’s voyage to the South 
eas,” 

PoETICAL, —S-. 
Art. 34. dn Epifiolary Poem, humbly infcribed to the Right 

Honourable Frederick Lord North, Firft Lord ofthe Treafury, 
- &c, &c. on the prefent Mode of Imprifonment for Debt... 4to. 

1s. Wilkie, &c. 1773. 

The Author fays, in the advertifement, that“ this Poem is addrefled 
to Lord Nerth, {eliciting his proteétion and fupport of q. bill in- 
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tended to be brought into parliament this feffion, for altering the 
mode of imprifonment for debt, by making the local confinement 
terminable when the defendant is in execution, and his efects amen. 
able to the creditor, in fatisfaction of the prefent, and exoneratiog 
of the future.’ We are very fincere friends to the Author’s defign; 
‘though we cannot admire his talents as a Poet. The following paf. 
{age has many glaring faults in point of compofition, but it feems to 
come from a warm heart: we wifh fome rikirg truths in it were 
properly attended to : 


© Why fhould this weed in Albion’s jocund plain, 

Inglorious Hourifh, and its honours ftain? 
No ftate or region this misfortune knows, 
Here, here alone the baneful poifon grows : 
The footy fons of Afric’s torrid foil, 
Though born in bondage and inured to toil, 
Bear no confinement, fhould they be in debr, 
But wife, felf, children, a// the plaintiffs get: 
The fqualid Cafrean too, receives his ftripes ; 
Whene’er indebted for his paunch and tripes ; 
But foon at large the culprit will appear, 
Catching the {pringing tyger on his {pear : 
See the remains of Montezuma’s race, 
Attone the debt by penance and difgrace ; 
‘The exhorting prietts the willing ftripes beftow, 
The back receives them, but the caitiffs ga. 
See the whole tract of land extending far, 
From Cape del Fuego quite to Labrador ; 
No prifon there the tawney debtors fee, 
The fcalp is bonded, but the man is free : 
The Tartar chief, who rules the wide domain, 
Whofe numerous flocks conceal the diftant plain, 
When debtors fail, the grazing herd will feize, 
Confine the cattle, but the man releafe : 
The Japonefe compounds for all his fins, 
By fifty ftripes repeated on his fhins : 
The Mandarines inflexible furvey 
The bambo Jaid on him who cannot pay : 
The ruftic Rufs the knotty knout futtains, 
But thoughts of freedom foften all his pains : 
Mofaic law the Pentateuch declares, 
Takes wealth and cattle, dut the debtor /pares ; 
All ftates and regions in this rule agree, 
Take all there is—but fet the debtor free ; 

’ England alone the fad example ftands, 

* With Liberty refounding through her Jands : 
A name each haplefs fon of Albion claims, 
But boafts of freedom in the midft of chains.’ 


The fubject of this epiftle fhould not be left to the Mufes, at leaf 
not to thofe who deal only in fongs. All our penal laws want revifal 
and they fhould be’ freely and accurately confidered by men of genius, 
knowlege, and humanity. Ww 
, e Ait, 
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Arts 35° Alphonfo, or, the Hermit. A Poem. 4to 1s. 


Cambridge printed; fold by Brown in London. 

The plan of this poem is very inartitcial, A diflipated young 
man takes refuge, during a ftorm, in the cave of a hermit, The 
hoary inhabuant advifes him to leave his wicked ways, and the young 
de{perado 1s converted by about a dozen or a fcore of veries. He 
then goes home and lives as he ought todo. The execution is as 
deititute of art and judgment as the plan. Notwithftanding which 
here are dome good lines; among the reft the following : 


¢ That warm blood bubbling from that downy breaft! 
Your friend, perhaps—He dies—For what? a jeit, 
e * * * 


* * * *~ 


Yet think not, youth, Reflection only found 
Where dull lamps quiver, hollow vaults refqund : 
Reflection may be rais’d in every foil, 

The fruit of letter’d eafe, and ruttic toil. 

Not banifh’d court, or city, crewd or wood, 
Companion on the road, the field, the flood.’ 


But then fuch expreffions as the Jordidne/s of fwine, and the wild- 
boar pajjion, &c. {poil all. However, if the Author of this well- 
meant poem be only a noviciate in the univerfity, better things may 
be hoped from him. 


Art. 36. An agreeable Companion for a few Hours, either on the 


Read or at Home. In feveral fugitive Pieces. By a Gentleman of 

the Univerfity of Oxford. 4to. 28. Newbery. 1773. 

We will not hurt this Gentleman’s modefly fo much as to fuppofe 
that he wrote the title-page to his pamphiet.: It was, no doubt, 
fuggefted by the ingenuity of the bookfeller. But, be that as it 
may, there is nota fyllable of truth init. Neither is it true, we 
hope, that the Author is a gentleman of the univerfity of Oxford : 
for if the Bufbeian difcipline had been applied to him as oft as he has 
broke Prifcian’s head, inttead of being an agreeable companion, he 
would have been a non-entity. 


Ait. 37. Yixth; a Poem. By Hall Hartfton, Efq. 4to. ‘2s- 


Grifiin. 1773. 

This poem affords the Reader many pretty lines and agreeable de- 
{criptions, ‘That of a butterfly is remarkably beautiful, and fhews, 
inavery ftriking point of view, the fuperiority of poetry to painting : 

‘ Dreffed by the fummer-fun from carth he fprings, 

Opes his gay downs, and fpreads hts gold-drop’d wings, 
‘Turns every beauty to the funny ray, 

And winnows with. Soft wing his eaty way, 

Till from the North a fudden blatt arife 
Down drops the painted flutterer and dies.” 





Every fine ear mutt be delighted with the admirable expredion in the 
tgurth line, 


And winnsws vith Joft wing his caly way ! L . 
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260 Montary Cararocor, Mifeellaneous. 
Art. 38. The Occonomy of Happinefs; a Poem. By E. T. gta, 


ts. Brotherton. 1772. 


© Unbleft is he, whofe Aard, obdurate heart 
Ne’er knew the joy to feel a brother’s woe.’ 


We proteft we did not feek for this quotation, The pamphlet opened. 

at page iC. 

Art. 39. Phanix Park; 2 Poem. By the Author of Killarngy, 

gto. 2s. Robinfon. 1772. 

We look upon this poem to be chiefly intended as a compliment 
to the New Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It contains fome defcriptive 
paflages that are tolerably poetical, but not excellent ; and the Eng. 
Jifh Reader who has never feen Dublin, will form no adequate idea 
of Phoenix Park from the few lines which are appropriated to the ce- 
lebration of its beauties, in this fhort and digreffive poem. 

For a {pecimen of Mr. Leflie’s poetical talents we refer to his Kil- 
larney : fee Review for September laft, p. 216. 

Art. 40. 4 Whipping for the Welfh Parfon. Being a Comment 
on the Rev Mr. Evan Lloyd’s Epiftie to David Garrick, Efq. By 
Scriblerius Flagellarius. ‘To which is fuperadded the Parfon’s 
Text. Folio, 1s. 6d. Evans. 1773. 

As we could not expect great things from an Author capable of 
fitting down to write a commentary on fuch a poem as Lloyd’s Epiftle 
to Brick *, we met with no difappointment in perufing this leaf 
important of all poffible performances, There are, however, fome 
tolerable 4its among the various criticifms here thrown out, or f- 
ther thrown away.; from which we were induced to wifh that our 
brother Flagellarius’s talent had been employed on fomething that 
might have been more profitable to himfelf, or more interelting to 
the public. 

Art. 41. The Patricians: or, a candid Examination into the 
Merits of the principal Speakers of the Houfe of Lords. By the 
Author of the Senators +. «ato. 28. 6d. Kearfly. 1773. 
Mount Parnaffus is certainly become a volcano! What virulent 

flteams of /ava have iffued of late !— There was a prodigious explofion 

in Churchill’s time; fince which we have had frequent but fmallen, 
eruptions. One, in May, 1772, took its courfe towards the Britih, 

Houfe of Commons; another, attended with a like rumbling noile, 

now moves toward the Upper Houfe.—There is no ftemming thefe 

fiery torrents, any more than thofe of Vefuvius; like thofe, there- 
fore, they muft e’en be left to ftagnate and cool of themfelves. 
MIscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 42. Ujeng: An eaftern Narrative. Written in German, 

. by Baron Haller, 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5:5. fewed. Newbury. 
1772. , 

‘ Uium (which the Portuguefe pronounce Ufong) was confeffedly 
a great and glorious monarch of Perfia.— His wars with the Turks, 
with the Sultan of Egypt, with Abufaid, and the other fovereigns of 
Perfia, are recorded by the European writers, nearly in the fame 
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* See Review for January, p. 7c, 
t See Review, vol. xlviw p. 55s. 
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manner as in the manufcript (from which Baron Haller fays he has 

drawn his narrative). He died in the year 1488, at which time 

Barbaro refided at his court, in the character of Venetian ambaffador. 

The relations of this Barbaro’s as well as of Contarini’s embaflics, 

mre now extant. ‘ Ufong’s daughter married Alid Haider, and was 

mother to [fmael, the anceitor of the well known race of Sophis.’— 

The life and adventures of this hero afford ample room for the play 

of a warm imagination; but a warm imagination happens not to 

be the talent of this celebrated Author; and therefore thefe 
two volumes, though they are innocent and ufeful in their pre 
cepts and inftructions, will rather, through the tamenefs and cold- 
nefs of the Writer, ferve to exercife the Reader’s patience, than con- 
tribute to his entertainment, Ww. 
Ait. 43. Obfervations on the prefent naval Ejflablifhment, in regard 
to the reduced Officers. 8vo. 1s. Flexney. 1773. 

Another * excellent memorial, in behalf of our gallant fea officers ; 
whofe cafe, with regard to the infufficiency of their half-pay, has 
been lately, and fuccefsfully, fubmitted to the humanity of the Houle 
of Commons. 

Art. 44. An Effay on’ the Antiquity of the Irifo Lanznage. Being 
a Collation of the Irith with the Punic Language. With a Preface 
proving Ireland to be the Thule of the Ancients. Addreffed to the 
Literati of kurope. To which is added, a Corre<tion of the Mif- 
takes of Mr. Luwyp in reading the ancient Irifh Manufcript 
Lives of the Patriarchs : Alfo the Mittakes committed by Mr. Ba- 
retti in the Collation’ of the Irifh with ‘the Bifezyan Language. 
8vo. 1s. Dublin, printed by Powell, and fold by Becket in 
London. 1773. 

That Ireland was at leaft exe of the iflands called anciently by the 
name of Thule, has been conjectured, with a degree of probability. 
Some, this Writer remarks, derive that name from the Arabic word 
Tuk, which fignifies afar off, and think that, in allufion to this, 
the poets ufually called it ultima Thule: ‘ But, fays he, the words 
Toual and Thuathal in the Irith, and probably in the Punic Jan- 
guage, fignified the North, as alfo the ft hand, agreeable to the 
riental manner of naming the cardinal points with refpect to their 
looking towards the Za/ in their devotions.’ 

In his preface, our Auchor farther takes notice of an altar, dif. 
covered fome years ago, by Dr. Todd, at Colchefter, dedicated to 
the Tyrian Hercules, with an iufcription in old Greek capitals. Dr. 
Tedd has conjeCtured, that from Herculis caffra came the f/ercu/- 
stajler of the Saxons, and fo by corruption Col cheiler, * May we 
not, adds this Etymologift, with greater probability conjecture, 
that our great wellern promontory dirchil and the iflands of Airchil 
Were alfo the Herculis promontorium of the Phanictans ?? In connection 
with thisremark we may infert here what is faid on this fubject in the 
20th page of this tract, and which is as follows: ‘ Hercules was the 
Protector of Tyre and Carthage; Afficus and Eufebius prove his 
Carthaginian name was Archies, i. e. fay they, ftrong, robuit. Ar- 
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* See our laft month’s Review, p. 65. 
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chillin Trifh fignifies ftrong, robuft; and hence Achilles. ‘Thus alfp 
with us azci/liase means an active, dextrous man. Bochart derives 
his name from the Hebrew werd erco, finewy.’ 

Concerning the prefent eilay, we ihall farther add the Author's 
Own account of his view in compofing 2 and publithing it: * The 
politive affertions of all the Irish hiitorians, that their anceflors re. 
ceived the ule of s“etters divecily from the PSauicians, and the con. 
currence of them all in afarming that feveral colonies trom Africa 
fettled in Irclaud, induced the Author of the foliowing eifay, who 
hid made the ancient and mcdern language of Jreland his peculiar 
jtudy for fome years pait; to compare the Phoenician dialed or bearla 
Feni ot the trith with the Punic, or language of the Carthaginians, 
The aflinity of the language, worlhip and manners of the Carthagi- 
nians with thofe of the ancient Lri/>, appeared fo very flrong, that he 
communicated his difcoveries, trom time to ttme, to fome gentle. 
men well fkilled in the antiquities of /reland and of the Eaitern nae 


‘tions: their approbation of this rude fketch induced the Author to 


offer it to the confideration of thofe who have greater abilities and 

more leifure to ee fuch a work.’ 

With the greatett deference, therefore, he prefents his treatife to 
the regard of the learned, and in particular to thofe Irifh anciquaries 
who are {killed in the Bearla Feni or Phoenician diale&t of their own 
country, in which language aJl their molt ancient records and codes 
of Jaw are faid to be written. 

After various remarks, he lays before the Reader a long lif of 
words in the Paxzica Maitefe and the Irifh languages, by which their 
afinity may be obferved. he Carthaginian deines furnith a farther 
part of this work, in whofe names and manner of worthip he appre- 
hends there is a anes refemblance to Irifi names and culioms. The 
Pune {peech delivercd by Hanno, in a play. qf Plautus, employs 
feveral pages of the pamphlet. ‘The Writer gives an Irith cranfcrip- 
tion, and from thence a free tranflation into the Englith ; his fuccels 
in which he leaves to be judged of by the impartial critic. 

‘Lhe tract is curtous and entertaining ; the Author appcars to he 
well acquainted with his fubjeét, and what he propofes to the confi- 
ceration of his Readers, is worthy the attention of thofe who arc quae 
liked to enter isio fuch enquiries. f. pA 
Art. 45. Lhe shaped cf Ademory; or the Hiftorian’s Affilt..«. 

Shewing every remarkable Event in Hiftory, more particularly 

that af Enetiand; alphabetically digefted, with their dates. In- 

teriperfed with a correct Chronology of the moit eminent Men. 

yomo ms, Od. Evans. 1773. 

‘Cheie little records of memorable events derive theer ufefulnefs 
from the circumilance of their being alphabetically arranged; by 
which means the time of any particular occurrence may be readily 
found. 

Art. 46. The Lettirs of Georgicus, upon the Iniquity of Tythes, We 
tended for the Benetit of the Ex plith Farmer, with Additions 
vo. 1s. Gd. Wilkie, &c. 17 3. 

"Yhefe letter: which firlt appeared in an Evening Paper, now form 
an entire treatife upon tythes; the a@dclition ct which is their pro 
fefled coject and aim, ‘This, itis oblerved, is no Utopian icheme- 
us 
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us practicability was evinced by a great part of Europe, at the 
ime when fo many kingdoms and ftates renounced the errors and 
juthority of the Romifh church. The Writer declares that he has 
go defire to diminifh the revenues of the clergy, which in many cafes 
he thinks ought to be increafed ; but to the prefent mode appointed 
for their fupport, he, together with many others, has very ftrong 
objections. Lis letters are written in a fenfible and {pirited mane 
ner; but as they have been before feparately publithed, it is unne- 
ceflary for us to give any farther account of them, unlefs it be to 
add a few words from the conc/ufion which is now fubjoined, and 
which civesa very brief fummary of the letters 

‘Jt has been fhewn, we are tcld, that the tythe-laws have no 
claim to our refpect as Chrittians, jince they were not recommended 
by the Apottles, ; that they are not to be equally refpecied with our 
other laws, as government had no hand in framing them ; but they 
were invented by popilh priefts, and then meanly fuffered to be 
eftablifhed as the laws of the land: that the proteitant clergy do not 
hold their tythes as property, butas wages, for performing the duties 
ofthe church ; fo thatitis plain the taw can make what alteration 
it pleafes in the wages of thofe who are the fervants of government. 
Ithas been farther fhewn, that, to pay the clergy their wages, a very 
fevere and heavy tax is laid upon the farmer, cailed a tythe, and that 
he is the ox/y fubject in the kingdom that pays this tax, which is 
contrary to common fenfe and common honeity; that the tythe- 
gatherer is fuffered to tyrannize over him by law; that he pays rent 
tor the ground of which the tythe-gatherer has the beneit; that he 
works fur him as his matter, and buys manure and feed to raife him 
crops gut Of his own pocket; that there is no appearance of any 
allowance from his landlord for all thefe hardthips, but ¢éere is no 
doubt that he suffers them all*, fo that it is his bufinefs torclieve him- 
felf ifhe can; that as the tythe laws are fo oppreflive and unjuft, and 
invented only by popith prictts, he has reafon to expect relief from 
the juitice of parliament; and the more fo, becaufe they are a great 
hindrance to hufbandry, and of courfe hurtful to the public ;—chat 
the farmer has every encouragement to feek redrefs, fince the legil- 
lature has given plain proofs of its difapprebation of tythes, by allot- 
ting to the clergy a quantity of land inttead of them, wherever any 
waltes have been newly enclofed.’ And therefore, on thefe and other 
conliderations, he warmly recommends it to all hufbandmen co con- 
cur in an ap; lication to parliament for the above-mentioned parpote. 


Hi. 





* This, however, is carrying the argument farther, perhaps, than 
the Author was aware; and amounts, we apprehend, to a grois mii- 
repreientation of the cafe. For, as we once obferved on a former 
Cccaion, {fee Rev. vol. x. p. 421.} admicting that tythes are not 
pa) able by divine appointment, they are fu, however, by common 
fontract. I3 not every eitate which is sytde fPee, fold at higher pur- 
chafe, and leafed at greater rent, than fuch as are liable to tythes ? 
lhe burthen of tythes, therefore, muit be contidered as grievous to 
the Jandl-rd, as well as the tenant; and perhaps the weight of ic is 
Preity equally borne between them. g 
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Art. 47. The London Catalogue of Baoks in all Languages, Arty 
and Sciences, that have been printed in Great Britain fince the 
Year MDCC. Properly clafled under the feveral Branches of 
Literature ; and alphabetically difpofed under each Head, with 
their Sizes and Prices. &vo. 1s. 1773. No Bookfeller’s Name, 
Sold by Harris. 

This catalogue differs from the former compilements of the kind; 
the books being here ciaffed under their proper heads; by which 
means any article fought for may be more eafily found than in the 
former catalogues, which had not the advantage of fo nrethodical an 
arrangement. 

Art. 48. Con/iderations on the prefent State of the Pcor in Great 
Britain, With Propofals for making the mott effectual Provifion 
gor them. Mott refpectfully fubmitted to the Confideration of Par- 
liament. 8vo. 458. Leacroft. 1773. 

As cbitrudtions to the free circulation of the animal fluids in the 
natural body, will diforder thofe parts thus deprived of proper nour: 
ithinent, and render them incapable of their proper functions ; fo 
partial laws, and an unceafing accuinulation of taxes, muft have fi. 
milar effects on the political body. Y4o/e who beft know the difeafe, 
and the proper remedies for it, are leaft willing to undertake a ra- 
dical cure, tinding it muft be performed at ¢4eir expence. Hence 
we are furnithed only with palliatives to moderate the fymptoms, in- 
fiead of antidotes that reach the latent caufes of our political com- 
plaints. If provifions increafe in prices, monopolizers and engrof- 
fers are guarded againft as the enemies of the public ; wit#f€ few ex- 
tend their obfervation to the rapacity and profufion of thofe who 
conduct our ftate affairs, in this point of view, becaufe they do not 
immediately deal in bread, cheefe, and bacon: if the numbers of de- 
fitute poor increafe, we confult how they are to be maintained in 
the beft manner, inftead of eafing the heavy burdens impofed on 
them, uader which they fink; and inftead of paying a due regard 
to their morals, on which their fobriety and induitry {o much depend, 
But fuch maxims are now as remote from praélice as thofe of Sir 
‘Thomas More’s Utopia. 

‘The common people, who are the ftrength of the nation, are de- 
creaiing very faft in Britain, fome rifing above the clafs, but a much 
greater proportion finking below it; owing to a general tafte for 
oentation and luxury; a contagion which has extended from the 
court to the very dregs of the people, and which is perhaps patt all 
remedy, ull the difurder arrives at a crifis, which produces new Of 
der out of general confyfion. Here itis full time to defcend from 
the reflections which the pamphlet before us excited, to the pamphlet 
idelf; which is one of thofe well meaning performances that a view 
ef the growing numbers of the defitute poor fo frequently dictates. 
The purpofe of itis to recommend the ettablifhment of Houfes of 
Induiiry, wherein the poor of a convenient number of parifhes may 
be maintained under proper regulations ; from the example of one 
lately eftablithed ar Nacton near Ip{wich: the defcription of the aco 
nomy ot which houfe is the beit part of the performance. N 
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Art. 49¢ Obfervations on the general Highway and Turnpike ABs, 
pafted in the feventh Year of his prefent Majefty: And alfo upon 
the Report of the Committee of the Houfe of Commons, who were 
appointed upon the 28th of April, 1772, to confider of the above 
Aéts. Svo. 16. 6d. Johnion. 

The multiplicity of our laws, which a continual alteration of cir- 
cumttances calls for, will in time require the acts relating to all fub- 
jects to be collected into general ftatutes, as hath been already done 
with chofe refpecting common highways and turnpike roads ; and oc- 
cafion the former numerous and difperfed acis to be repealed. The 
centleman by whofe indefatigable labour the road-laws were reformed 
(Thomas Gilbert, Fig; member for Litchfield) undertook alfo to digeft 
the Jaws relating to the poor, for which the public owe him thanks, 
though he failed in the execution of this good intention by the oppo- 
fition of jarring and powerful interefts. Bur, as in the fatutes ob- 
ferved upon in this pamphlet, we can feldom, if ever, hope to fee a 
digeft of any particular laws formed adequate even to prefent cir- 
cumitances. However judicioufly it may be framed by thofe who 
have duly confidered and analyfed the former laws ; the many finiiter 
and even capricious alterations it muft be fubjected to in the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare it, before it can gain entrance into the 
Houfe of Commons, together with what it may fuffer before it is 
pafled; will ever fo far diiccncert the original uniformity of the 
firit draught, as to require fubfequent explanations and amendments, 
tothe harrailihg of the fubject, and to the great emolument of the 
men of @agplaw, and the clerks of the houfes of parliament. Thele 
Obfervations on the Highway and ‘lurnpike Acts, which are ad- 
drefled to Mr, Gilbert, by Thomas Butterworth Bayley, of Hope, near 
Manchefler, appear to be thofe of a plain fenfible man; but our le- 
giflative affemblies are the proper reviewers of fuch fubje&is, and to 
them, therefore, they mutt be fubmitted. N. 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 50. The Life and Character of ‘fefus Chrift, delineated. By 
Edward Harwood, D.D. 8vo, as. Od fewed. Becket. 1772. 

Far be it from us to ceafure thofe learned and worthy men who 
have employed themfelves in writing Jifories of the kind mentioned 
in the above title. The accounts delivered by the evangelilts, wilt 
no doubt, be always moit acceptable, mott efteemed and valued by 
ferious chriitians: but the labours of ingenious and pious Authors, may 
prove highly beneficial, for explaining, illuftrating, and enforcing the 
relations which the facred writers have penned with fuch beautitul 
fimplicity. It might, notwithitanding, be fuppofed, that there could 
hardly be a necetlity for the many publications of this kind, which 
have appeared : however Dr. Harwood does not think that any of the 
others have precluded his attempt: fome are too critical, or bulky, 
fome too concife, or enthutiaflic, and therefore he has added to the 
former number, this performance of his own; which was compofed, 
We are informed, feveral years ago. The flyle of his work 1s per- 
haps too diffufe; but we mutt regard it, on the whoie, as inftrudtive, 
stntertaining and practical, and at the fame time enriched by a va- 
riciy Of quozations from ancient and modern authors. 
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Art. 51. Leap-year Lectures. A Colle&tion of Difcourfes gelj. 
vered on the zgth of February, to a felect Society. Committed 
to the Prefs becaufe improper for the Pulpit. 12mo. 2s, Bh. 
don. 1773. 

This waggifh Le&turer fcruples not to divert himfelf with ludj- 
croufly commenting on the following texts:—Gen. xxxvill, 23,— 
Deut. xxili. t.—Rath mi. 14.—Job xxxi. 1.—Prov. xxx. 18, 19.— 
We need not be furprized at his making fo free with the Patriarchs 
and Wife Men of old, fince even the Reviewers are not fafe from 
the lath of his wicked wit. 

Art. 52. The true State of the Chriftian Church; and the Error 
of thofe DoStrines that do not acknowledge Chriit Jefus to be the 
Lord Jehovah. Ina fhort Paraphrafe on the xxivth, aad part of 
the axvth chapter of St. Matthew. Wherein isclearly fhewn what 
is meant by the Appearance of the Sign of the Son of Man, the 
Lord’s coming, and the End; and that it is not the Dettrucion 
of Jerufalem, and the outward Temple ; nor yet the End of this 
material World. Addreffed to all Profeffors of Chritt ; efpecially 
to thofe called Diffenters and Methodilts. By a Member of the 
Church. 8vo. 158. 6d. Lewis, &c. 1773. 

Whatever may be thought of the orthodoxy of this Writer from 
one part of the above title, he 1s in truth a bitter enemy to fome 
dostrines which pafs under that denomination. The notions of three 
perfons in the Godhead, of fatisfation, and of imputed righteouf. 
nefs, &c. he conliders as very erroncous, and fraught with great 
evils. At the fame time, he appears to be himfelf very Mthufiattic, 
myftical, and whimfical. His performance is to be ranked with 
the works of Jacob Behmen or Baron Swedenborg, or perhaps it 
agrees with the fpirit of early Quakeri/m. We are perfuaded oar 
Readers, in general, will have no great objection to our difmifiing it 
without any farther particulars. Hy 
Art. 53. Religion nt the Magifirate’s Province; or Argumeiits 

from Reafon and Scripture, againft the civil Magiftrate’s Claim of 

Authority in the Province of Religion, illuftrated by the Writings 

of fundry eminent Conformifts. Otccafioned by a late Applica- 

tion to Parliament, and humbly fubmitted to the Confideratioa of 
the Liberal and Ingenuous in Britain. By Pailotheorus, &vo, 

1s. 6d. Robinfon. 1773. 

Some very pertinent reflections are here made on the magiftrate’s 
province in matters of religion, the rights of confcience and private 
judgment, and on the claim of the diilenters to a full and legal to- 
leration, &c. ‘The Author exprefles his fentiments with great free: 
dom, and appears to be a iincere friend to liberty, civil and religious, J 
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I. Affaciations againft the ejablifoed Church indefenfible—Preached 
betore the Univerfity of Oxford, February 24, 1772. By John 
Allen, M. A. Vice-Principal of Magdalene-Hall.8vo. 6d. Ri 
vington. 

The Writer of this difcourfe is of the number of thofe good and 


dutiful Churchmcn who are entirely fatished with eltablithed doce 
trines 
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sand forms; and he is fo well acquainted with the language of 
as to be able to apply, to the condemnation of the perfons 


trine 
{cripture, . J 
whom he oppofes, a number of pafiages from the facred Authors, 
which were originally ufed with a very different meaning. 


° 
i. Clerical Subjeription no Grievance ; or, the Dock ines of the Church 
of England proved to be the Doétrines of Chriit.—At the annual 

Vifitation of the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Exeter, held at 

Columpton, May 12, 1772. By Auguftus Toplady, A.B. Vica 

of Broad-Hembury. $8vo. 6d. Gurney. 1773. _ 

This Sermon, as ufwal in Mr. Toplady’s compofitions, is a {pi- 
rited, but, at the fame time, a virulent declamation againit his an- 
ragonilts. The note, in which the Author endeavours to prove that 
heaven is a place, as well as a fate, is ingenious, and, in our opi- 


nion, fatistactory. 
kK ° 


I. The indi/penfable Duty of contending for the Faith, which was once 
delivered to the Saints, —Before the Univertity of Cambridge, June 
29, 1766, being Commencement Sunday. By Thomas Edwards, 
D.D. late Fellow of Clare-Hall, Svo. 6d. Beecroft, &c. 
1773. 

A fhort, but excellent difcourfe, worthy of Dr. Edwards, whofe 
earned and valuable writings we have had frequent reafon to mens 
tion with approbation. K 
IV. Before the Rev. Stotherd Abiy, Archdeacon of Effex, at Rum: 

ford, May 21, 1772. By William Salitbury, B.D. Rector of 

Moreton and Little Halingbury in Effex. 8vo. 6d. Bathurit. 

The Sermon here prefented to the public is of a very different 
kind from thofe which are ufualiy delivered before Affemblies of 
clergymen ; but it is not the lefs ufeful, or the iefs feafonable, on 
that account. Mr. Salifbury hath difplayed, in a judicious and 
frikine manner, the bad effects of great opulence upon weak and 
inconfiderate men. In difcuffing the meaning of his text, which is 
taken from Prov. xiv. 24, he has afforded an iniftance of the advan. 
taze which arifes from a critical Acquaintance with the original lan- 
guage of icripture. 

Our Author has adopted fome pedant.c modes of fpelling, which 
we hope he wall reject in any future publication. 


a 

V. Preached at Romfey, Hants, Sept. 10, 1772, on Occafion of 
the Settlement of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Porter with the Congre- 
gation of Proteftant Diffenters there. By Thomas Toller. 12mo. 

Od. Buckland, &c. 

The fubject of this difcourfe is taken from St. Luke, ch. xiii. 30, 
and the defign of it is to fhew that mankind will be treated hereafter 
according to the improvement they make of their refpective moral 
and religious advantages. This truth is fet, by Mr. Toller, in a 
clear and ftriking point of view. 


VI. At St. Thomas’s, Jan. 1, 1773, for the Benefit of the Charity- 


Children in Gravel-lane, Southwark. By Thomas Toller. 6d. 
Buckland, &c. 


*,* The remainder of the Sermons in our next. 
CO R- 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
To th AuTHORS of th MontTHLy REVIEW, 


GFNTLEMEN, 

N your Review for December Jatt, p. 485, I obferve you hare 

fome account of the famous Epigram on ‘ Yavo Millers thin,’ 
&e. You are right with regard to the place where this little piece of 
wit received its birth ; ; and, no doubt, you give the hiftory of itas 
it has been related to you ; but you have been mifinformed as to the 
reality of the names of Bone and Sin; nor could there have been 
any combination to raife the price of bread, at a place where every 
man baked his own loaf. ‘The taét and foundation of the joke was 
this: The Epigram in queltion was written by the celebrated 
Byrom ; and the wit of it was pointed at the father of Judge y— 
and a Mr. D--w--n ; two tall meagre men, who were truttees of the 
charity-fchool at Manchetter: for the fupport of which fchool three 
mills were left. As all the town had a right in this fchool, all the 
town were to grind their corn at thefe mills. The town, however, 
grew too populous for the mills; and yet the confcientious truttees 
wanted to prevent the inhabitants from grinding their corn any 
where elfe: and on the difpute which the circumitance occafioned, 
Byrom founded his humorous Epigram. 


Iam, Gentlemen, your conftant Reader, 
A MancuesTerR Man,’ 


*.* We are obliged to this Correfpondent for his anecdote ; the 
truth of which we muit implicitly admit, as we have no Manchefter- 
Man in our Corps. 





ERRATA in our Jaft. 


We are obliged to the Gentleman who fent us the following cor- 
rections referring to the undermentioned Article in our Number fis 
the jait Month, together with his candid approbation of the miannes, 
in which we reviewed 

‘© Lerrers by eminent Perfons, &c.” 


The corrections are as under: 


“ P.27, 1. 28. For ¢ tranfient,’ read ‘ this tranfient.’ 
Ib. 1 32. The Rev. Mr. Thomas Swift was not a Correfpon- 
dent of Mr. Hughes’s.—See the Work. 
P. 28. lL. 10. The latter part of Vol.1. contains the Correfpon- 
dence (not of the Editor, but) of his father, with 
Mr. Pope, &c. to whom alfo many of the letters 
in the 2d Vol. particularly the two from Bithop 
Herring (quoted in the Review) are addrefied. 
P. 32. Note *. That amiable Prelate died in 1757, not 1753. 
P. 36. Note *, For ‘ David Wray, Efg;’ read‘ Daniel,’ &c. 
‘© The firit oad the two lait of thefe mittakes are copied from the 
work, but were corrected in the Erraia.”’ 
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